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What Do You Want on Your Farm?—How to Get It. 
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REPRESSNTATIYE MEN IN NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF IMPLEMENT AND VEHICLE MANUFACTURERS 


IE magnitude of the business of manufacturing farm implements has long been recognized in a general way. 
Once a year the industry as a whole is given special signiticance. This is on the occasion of the annual meet- 
ing of the national association of implement and vehicle manufacturers of the United States, being held at 
Niagara Falls, NY, this week. American Agriculturist presents herewith pictures of a few of the officers, 
and of the members of the executive committee. In the upper row reading from left to right as you look at the pie- 
ture, these are as follows: Mr Il. Kk. Wole tt, treasurer; W. W. Collier, president ; John W. Good, member executive 
committee; in the lower row, Newell Sanders, member exeeutive committee; Charles F. Iluhlein, chairman executive 
committee and Kk. PD. Metealf, member exeeutive committee. The industry has increased in volume 30 to 50% in 
a short space of three ycars, owing to the highly prosperous condition of agriculture, and the numerous demands 
made upon manufacturers for all farm machines, implements and vehicles. The regular members of the as- 
sociation have 150,000 employees. The capital engaged exceeds $300,000,000, with an annual production of 
over $400,000,000. 
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Tools for 
The Farm 


Keen Kutter quality tells in the actual use of the tool. 
Keen Kutter Tools are not retired by an occasionc! snag 
or “tough proposition.”” They are made to stand hard 

work and lots of it. They hold their edges, do not 
break easily, and last long after poor tools have gone 
to the scrap heap. The 


KEEN KUTTER 


brand covers a complete line of tools. In buying any kind of 
tool just see that the name Keen Kutter is on it and you have 
assurance of full satisfaction. Keen Kutter Tools have been 
Standard of America for 36 years, were awarded the Grand 
Prize at the St. Louis Fair, and are the best that brains, 
money, and skill can produce. 
Some of the kinds of Keen Kutter Tools are: Axes, Adzes, 
Hammers, Hatchcts, Chisels, Screw Drivers, Auger Bits, Files, 
Planes, Draw Knives, Saws, Tool Cabinets, Scythes, Hay 
Knives, Grass Hooks, Brush Hooks, Corn Knives, Eye Hoes, 
Trowels, Pruning Shears, Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, Shears, 
Hair Clippers, Horse Shears, Razors, 
etc., and Knives of all kinds. 
Every Keen Kutter Tool is sold under this 
Mark and Motto: 
* The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Kegistered. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
Bt. Louis, U.S. A., 298 Broadway, New York, 


KEN KUTTER 


HAY KNIFE 
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HERE IS THE PROOF 


Proof of wearing quality. The rubber strip stretches but does 
not part because it is all pure rubber—no cheap substitute fil- 
lers. For the same reason it wears, Look, too, at the reinforced 
parts at every point where the wear comes. Pure rubber and 
common sense in making, explain why 


Buckskin Brand 


Rubber Boots and Shoes 


outwear all others, You get twice the service out of them—cost 
the same. You will save money by calling for Buckskins, 
Guaranteed and sold on TEN DAYS TRIAL. 

Look for the Buckskin Brand—don't buy if you don’t see it—on 

every boot leg and shoe heel. It’s your guarantee of long ser. ¥ 
vice, Here's another proof: 
Buckskin Brand Boots and Shoes were 
awarded the Grand Prize for Quality at 
the St. Louis Exposition, 

Write for free book and learn all about how 

they are made, 


~” BANNER RUBBER CO., 
' 270 Bittner St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Better than a Horse 


For the McVICKER Costs less and only eats when it’s working—1l¢ per horse power 
per hour feeds it. It will saw wood, pump water, churn, grind or shell grain, run fanning 
mill, cream separator, washing machine—and do a hundred and one things about the 
farm, and do it hour after hour without getting tired or requiring attention. Just 
start it and let it alome —that’s all. It has onothird the parts of any other 
Gasoline Engine—no mystifying cogs, gears, cams, tumbling rods or ratchets to get out 
of adjustment. The 


McVICKER 


(Automatic) 


GASOLINE 
ENGINE 


will work for you days, nights and Sundays 
without complaint or stoppages. It can’t get 
out of order, for it is Automatic and so eim- 
ple that you or your ten-year-old boy can 

‘see through it” and understand all about it 
in ten minutes. ert ay to get out of re- 
pair. Write for our OAT. UE A ond find 
out more about it—and how I »w the price is. 


ALMA MFG. CO., Alma, Mich. 


genta: 
The BITTLE-CHA RLES CO., 1213 Filbert St, Philadelphia 
8. L. LAMBERD CO., Baltimore, Md. 





Note the 


FEW 
Parts 




























OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


; Generous but Not Excessive Hop Crop. 





The commercial hop crop of the 
United States this year shows a liberal 
total. American Agriculturist is in re- 
ceipt of conmiprehensive returns from 
growers in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and New York, states which 
produce practically the entire crop of 
the country. These advices show the 
aggregate yield to be 238,000 bales of 
180 pounds each, an increase of 4000 
bales over 1904 and 33,000 bales over 
1908. While the harvest appears gen- 
erous this year, it is not a record- 
breaker. 

COMPARATIVE HOP CROPS OF THE U S. 

[In bales of 180 lbs each.] 
Pacific coast New York Total crop 


1905... . 192,000 46,000 238 ,000 
 . eee 168,000 66,000 234,000 
DE ebeveeuve 155,000 50,000 205,000 
are 173,000 32,500 205,500 
BOUL cvceseecs 160,000 50,000 210,000 
Me. -saseaneee 152.000 56,000 208,000 
1899 .cccceccelss,000 58,000 240,000 
eee 151,000 63,500 214,500 
BOE bescdeces 150,000 75 (00 225,000 
Eee 100,000 75.400 175,000 
TBOG  ccccccsce 182,000 119,000 292,000 


Not in many years has there been 
more diversity of opinion among 
growers, dealers and hop factors over 
the size of the crop. American Agri- 
culturist is not biased by any 
source in its figures, but presents re- 
turns as they are. It will be noted 
that the yield on Pacific coast for 
1995 is about 24,099 bales heavier than 
that of 1904. <A sharp shrinkage in 
harvest returns in the Empire state, 
however, comes very nearly offsetting 
the enlargement westward. 

NEW YARDS GIVE SMALL RETURNS, 

A notable feature of the Pacific 
coast crop this season has been: the 
increased acreage, due to relatively 
good prices prevailing for hops during 


the past two years or so. The total 
acreage on the coast this season is 
the largest in a series of years, per- 
haps nearly a record-breaker. It must 


be fully borne in mind, however, that 
in many sections of the northwestern 
states this increase in acreage has not 
augmented the crop to such an extent 
as anticipated. Those who for private 
reasons desire to see hops sell low, 
have during the past few months con- 
tinually harped on “increased acre- 
age” in the coast states. Fut every 
hop grower knows that much of the 
expansion in acreage consists of yards 
Set out the past spring. 
NEW YORK I1i0P CROPS AND PRICES, 





Acres Bales Old hops Total Prices 
Year h’vstd in crop en h’nd supply paid 
1905... .19,000 46,000 400 46,400 = 14420 
1904....18,500 66,000 500 66,500 28@32 
1903... .18,000 50,000 2,500 52,500 25430 
1902... .19,200 32,500 1,500 34,000 =20@30 
1901....19,500 50,000 2,400 52,400 10@18 
1900....19,700 56.090 3,000 59,000 12@20 
1899....20,000 58,000 5,000 63,000 124015 
PACIFIC CROPS AND PRICES. 
California: 
Acres Bales Old hops Total Prices 
Year h'vstd in crop on h’nd supply paid 
1995.... 7,300 60.0°0 1,000 61,000 12@15 
1904.... 6,500 49,020 — 49,000 257:2614 
1903.... 6,200 42.000 200 42.200 20@23 
1902.... 6,200 45,000 250 45.250 S026 
1901.... 6,300 46,000 400 46.400 =10@15 
1900.... 6,100 44,000 500 44.500 8@12 
1899.... 6,750 55,000 4,000 59,000 = 11@15 
Oregon: 
1905... .21,000 91,000 8,000 99,000 13@17 
1904... .19,000 84,000 400 84,400 2528 
| 1993....17,000 75.000 5 75,500 20023 
1902....15,800 85.000 900 86,400 180025 
1901....15,500 73.000 1,600 74,600 10@13 
1900... .15.040 3,000 2,000 70,000 9@12 
1899....16,000 80,000 700 80,700 .10@14 
Washington: 
1905.... 6,100 41.000 500 41,500 3016 
1904.... 5,500 35,000 a 35,000 254028 
1903.... 5,400 38.000 100 38.100 227023 
1902.... 5,300 43,000 150 43.150 21@28 
1901.... 5,20 41,000 6.000 41.600 10@13 
1900.... 5.000 40.000 1.200 41200 19@12 
1899.... 5,230 47,000 800 47,800 10@14 
Total coast: 
1905....34.400 192.000 9.500 201.500 12@17 
1904....31.000 168,000 400 168.400  25@28 
1903....28.600 155.000 870 155.800 200723 
1902....27,300 173.°00 1,500 174,590 128728 
1901....27,0009 169.099 2,600 162,600 10@13 
1900....26,140 152,000 3,7 155.700 8@12 
1899....28,000 182,000 5,400 187,400 10@14 
THE MARKED SHRINKAGE IN NEW YORK. 
It is seen that the crop in New 








York is 20,000 bales shorter than last 
season, in spite of a slight ep. 
largement in the acreage. The yielg 
there was a great disappointment to 
growers. The season opened fay orably 
but continued wet weather brought 
down returns, in rate of yield. Our 
special advices from the United King. 


dom tell of prospects for a2 somewhat 


heavier yield than’ last year, yet it 
must be remembered that 1904 was 
very unsatisfactory to English hop 
growers, 
PRICES NOT UP TO LAST SEASON, 
A regrettable feature of the hop sit- 
uation this falb is the lower trend of 


prices, as compared with a year ago 
Spot quotations for new hops in Cal. 
ifornia, Oregon and Washington show 


a range of 12 to 17 cents per pound, 
against 25 to 28 cents this time in 
104. Special reports from Tacoma 
dealers say limited sales have been 
noted on the Pacific as low as 10%, 
to 11 cents. While these quotations 


appear depressing in comparison with 


he last two or three seasons, they 
are not so bad as those prevailing 
along in the fall of 1900 


It might be stated here that a econ- 
siderable portion of the 1905 hop crop 


was contracted last spring, or prior 
thereto, at 15 to 20 cents per pound. 
Our correspondent at Sumner, Wash, 
says in that section about (0% of the 


1905 crop is signed at a general range 
of 14 to 20 cents. In the Chehalis 
district of the same state, it is claimed 
around 2900 bales have been contract- 
ed at slilghtly better than 
QUARTERLY RANGE OF TOP PRICES IN N Y, 

[Pacific coast hops, cents 


15 cents. 


per pound.] 


Marchl1 Julyl Oct Dec 1 
1905.....31@382 25 126 19 4:20 = 
ee 32@34 29 G30 20 4151 35 
1903.....28@30 22 @23 28 4030 256127 
1902... 17@18 21 @22 2 @29 304 32 
ee 1920 171%4@18% 14 @l5 1401515 
1900... 3@14 133%2:@14% 18 @19 19421 
1899.....19@20 16 @18 134401414 14@15 

Holdings of old hops in the United 


States aggregate considerably heavier 
than a year ago. It is significant that 
the bulk of old stocks is in Oregon, 
where the growers formed pool tu 
hold 1994 hops for 30 cents and above. 


The dissolution of the pool the past 
summer has previously been alluded to 
by this journal. Stocks of 1904 hops 


in the Empire state are exceedingly 
well reduced. This fact in conjunc- 


tion with the lighter yield in the east 
should offer some hope to the Pacific 
coast growers. 
AS TO EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

During the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1995, there were brought into this 
country 4,330,000 pounds foreign hops. 
While this is slightly above the yearly 
average of the past decade, it is nev- 
ertheless about 2,000,000 pounds light- 
er than imports in the year 1!)2-3. The 
past fiscal year our exports of hops 
were the heaviest in four years, aggre- 
gating 14,876,000 pounds. Nothing ap- 
pears to be the matter with beer con- 
sumption in the United States. Ac- 
cording to government statistics the 
output of beer in this country during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 15), 
was, the greatest on record, aggregat- 
ing 49,459,000 barrels. 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MNOPS. 
[Fiscal year ended June %.] 

Exports—\ 

Lbs Valplb Lbs Val plb 

1934-05 .....4,339,400 $0.46 14,876,200 $0.51 
1903-04 ..... 2,758,200 49 10,986,000 20 
1902-03 ..... 6,012,500 .30 7,794,700 24 
1901-02 .....2,805,300 29 10,715,200 if 
19C0-01 .....2,606,700 32 16 
1896-00 ..... 2,589,700 27 i 
1898-99 44 Ii 
1897-98 .27 In 
1896-97 .....3,01 21 d 
1895-96 .....2,77! 21 v7 
1894-95 .....3,133,700 .19 1 





aman, ne 
The Cockle-Bur—A. H., New York: 
The cockle-bur gives no trouble ! 
New York. It occurs frequently, but 
we have never seen it sufficiently abun- 
dant to cause any apprehension that it 
will interfere with growing crops. 


“I saw your adv in old reliable A 4.” 
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LESSONS LEARNED IN TREE PLANTING 


J. VAN LINDLEY, NORTIL CAROLINA. 

When I was a small boy my father planted 
an experimental orchard, two trees of each 
variety. I remember he examined the rovis 
carefully, and of one variety found the roots 
of both trees dead. Having no other trees to 
take their place, he planted them so as to fill 
up the holes, with the intention that next year 
he would put the proper varieties in their place. 
All the side roots were cut off, and a good por- 
tion of the taproot. The crown and 4 inches 
below were green. The tops were also cut back 
in proportion. To his surprise they grew and 
made fine trees. Prof Stringfellow will rejoice 
to hear this, as it demonstrates his theory. That 
experience of over 50 years ago taught me never 
to plant a tree until after examining the roots 
thoroughly. Every bruised or broken or dead 
root or branch should be cut off. It is better to 
cut out every side root than to plant with one 
dead root on the tree. Failure to 


For Week Ending September 30, 1905 


of space for sunshine and air. At this distance 
it requires about 180 trees to the acre. Three to 
34%4-foot trees, one year old, are best for plant- 
ing. This size can be cut back to 18 inches 
when planted, and dormant buds will nearly 
always be found below the 18-inch point, ready 
to start the tree at the proper place. It is hard 
to start trees of a larger size properly, as usually 
there is no dormant bud below the 18-inch 
point, consequently it is hard to get a uniform 
peach orchard by planting overgrown trees. 
Most people, however, want large trees, and the 
nurserymen try to please their customers, but 
young, thrifty trees make the prettiest trees 
and bear just as soon. 


CONTROLLING CATTLE TICKS 
PROF C. L. WILLOUGHBY, GEORGIA EXPER STA, 
The ticks most commonly seen are the adult 
females attached to cattle. When fully grown, 
being about the size of a grain of corn and of 
a dull lead and bluish color, they drop to the 








tures contain fewer ticks than shady pastures. 
Rainfall has very little effect upon the tick 
eggs, which may be carried in water for some 
distance without injury. The washing of egg 
bunches from one pasture to another by streams 
may account for some cases of infection. On 
the other hand, it is likely that many egg masses 
are washed into ditches and creeks, and thence 
into rivers or oceans, and eventually destroyed. 
Upon young ticks ordinary rainfall has no effect, 
and even flooding in water has little effect while 
the ticks remain floating in bunches. 
DETAILS WORTHY OF CAREFUL STUDY. 

It is quite certain, therefore, that many of 
the seed ticks before they attach themselves 
to cattle, and many adults that have dropped 
to the ground for laying purposes, are killed 
or washed away by heavy showers, concludes 
that experiment station. This accounts for the 
fact that lowlands and bottom pastures, where 
the water washes frequently or collects in shal- 
low pools, are often much more free from ticks 
than uplands. Tick eggs will 





attend to the roots properly is 
the cause of thousands of trees 
dying annually. Of course, when 
the roots are cut close the tops 
should be cut back in proportion 
to restore the equilibrium of the 
tree, 

I attended the closing exer- 
cises of the Salem female college 
about June 1 this year. The 
graduating class planted a class 
tree, a white oak dug out of the 
forest. It was about 8 feet high, 
branched, leaves full grown, and 
the young growth 3 or 4 inches 
long. In grubbing it up the main 
root was mangled and bruised 
for 4 or } inches; the hole dug 
to plant it in was shaped like a 
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live safely through any ordinary 
southern winter. Concerning the 
seed ticks, however, there is con- 
siderable opportunity of death 
from cold, depending on the pro- 
tection the ticks are able to 
secure. 

Considering the history and 
behavior of the cattle ticks on 
pasture lands, and the further 
fact that no tick can reproduce 
itself without being allowed to 
mature on cattle, clearing the 
pastures of ticks through disin- 
fection of the land is a feasible, 
practical preventive and remedy. 

Since the ticks do not crawl 
far, and never pass from one ani- 
mal to another, infested pastures 








hen’s nest. The tree was planted 
in that condition and fixed up 
nicely. There were about 20, 


president of the college that planted as it was 
the tree would die, but if it were taken up and 
properly prepared it would have one chance 
out of ten to live. After the exercises were over 
he had his man, under my direction, take the 
tree up, dig the hole out again, and put it in 
proper shape. He sawed off the big broken 
root and shortened in all the side roots, pruned 
the top nicely and replanted it. When I got 
through there was not a leaf on it, but a letter 
from the president some weeks later stated that 
the oak was then putting out green and growing 
nicely. He of course gives me credit for saving 
its life. 

Prof Stringfellow’s plan is to cut off all side 
roots and the taproot. I agree with him only 
when the roots are dead or damaged, but all 
roots should be shortened in one-third, and in 
many cases one-half, also all fibrous roots cut 
off, as in moving and shipping they always get 
more or less damaged. 

In planting a peach orchard, I find it more 
Satisfactory to plant 12 feet apart in the row, 
with the rows running north and south: and 
east and wes:, 20 feet apart. That gives plenty 


Southern Lettuce on the Way to the Station 


The large quantities of lettuce grown in Florida are put up in baskets 
including my daughter, in the’ containing from 26 to 40 or more heads, according to size. 
class. They joined hands around WS taken in the land of Manatee below Tampa, Fla. This 

grown by C. G. Barnes, who is on the load. 
and bowed and chanted for his last cutting for the season. 


the life of the tree. I told the S cents per basket delivered in New York. Active shipping season is March. 


ground, hide under dry grass, roots or sticks, 
and within four or five days begin laying. The 
eggs begin to hatch in 20 to 3) days, if weather 
is favorable. These minute ticks crawl to the 
tips of grass, weeds or twigs, and wait until 
an animal comes within reach. They seldom 
crawl more than 2 or 3 feet, and readily attach 
themselves to any passing animal. After secur- 
ing a foothold on the cattle, they crawl to the 
neck, brisket, belly, inside of elbows and thighs, 
and around the udder. 

In three to six weeks the females drop to the 
ground and as soon as mature begin laying eggs. 
Thus the cycle of existence for one generation 
is completed in eight or ten weeks during the 
summer months, and it is possible for each 
female to multiply herself 1000 or 2000 times 
with each generation. If the season permits 
the maturing of three or four generations, the 
number of ticks at the close of the season would 
reach into the millions, from the start of only 
a few ticks in spring. 

Direct sunlight entirely prevents the hatch- 
ing of tick eggs, concludes the Louisiana experi- 
ment station. This is doubtless why sunny pas- 

a 


Our illustration 


This load contains 27 baskets, 
The express charge from his place is about 


are easily separated from clean 
lands by a fence with at least 
one board placed tight on the 
ground; or by keeping two or 
three open furrows’ plowed 
around the field; or by erecting 
two lines of wire fencing, set 
from 6 to 10 feet apart. Cultivating or plowing 
land for one crop will rid it entirely of ticks, 
and a thorough burning over of pastures in the 
fall or winter will destroy nearly all. 


lettuce was 





A Convenient Pasture Shed—A good, warm 
Shed for sheep, goats, hogs and dry cattle that 
have to be left in the pasture for the winter 
months may be constructed as follows: Cut 
four posts of cedar or heart pine, two 7 feet 
long and two 5 feet. Place them 6x12 feet. 
Then cut five pieces of framing timber 2x4 
inches and 12 feet long and four pieces 2x4 
inches and 6 feet long. Board up the ends and 
north side with 12-inch plank, using 4-inch 
strips to break joints. Put on the rafters and 
cover with boards or 12-inch plank, breaking 
joints with 4-inch strips. Board the south side 
from the rafters as far down as can be done 
without interfering with the animals running 
in and out. In selecting a site for the shed 
be careful to place it where the water will not 
run under it and have the front or highest 
side face the south.—[R. M. McDaniel, Colum- 
bia County, Ga. 


American Agriculturist 
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STEERS FROM PASTURE TO FEED LOT 


PROF ‘TIiOMAS SILAW. 

Ask an Ontario feeder who understands his 
business how he would make the change from 
grass’ to stable with his steers, and he would 
answer, make it gradually, and make it early. 

a Be particular to protect 
| NS the steers by giving them 


a warm bed at night in 





é 


ra. an open shed well littered 
(SRR. with straw, as soon as the 
Mt a) i nights come that cover 
y OIF ‘ the grass with moisture. 





Ask the feeder in Min- 
nesota the same question 
and he probably 
answer, leave them in the 
field while food is plenti- 
\ ful, give them access to 
\ a of trees if at 
hand, where they may find 
shelter if they care for it, 
strew plentiful supplies of corn over the pas- 
tures taken from the shock, and don’t confine 
them in the paddock until food fails. Ask the 
feeder in the south how he would manage, and 
he would doubtless answer: Keep them out as 
long as you can in the day, providing they have 
pasture, but be most careful to shelter them 
from cold rains which are so common at that 
season, and be mest careful to provide for them 
a dry bed. Ask the New England farmer how 
he would manage and he would probably answer 
that he would not care to manage at all, since 
he cannot make such work pay. 

All of these would so far answer correctly, 
except the New Englander, the man who reads, 
it may be, The New England Homestead. He has 
found dairying so successful that he feels he 
cannot afford to feed steers at all. I don’t agree 
with this man. He may not be able to make 
steer feeding pay as well as dairying, but he 
should be able to make it pay. If the New 
England farmers wish tou know how I would do 
this, I stand ready to tell them. In Ontario, 
the cold, damp nights of autumn are hurtful 
to steers unprotected. 

In Minnesota, with its dry air, this matter 
is of but little moment. In the winters of the 
south, cold rains and the mud which they bring 
are discomforts that must be guarded against. 

THE INFLUENCE OF 


would 


clump 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 


PASTURES. 

The character of the pastures dves not much 
influence the shelter called for, but it does 
greatly influence the character of the other food 
fed. If the pasture is insufficient, no good can 
come from allowing the animals to prowl around 
in search of grass roots. Pigs may sometimes 
do that with profit, as when Tamworth swine 
are after quack roots. Cattle cannot do so. 

If the grass is plentiful and soft, as it some- 
times is in rainy autumns, then the steers must 
be given substantial food by way of supple- 
ment, as, for instance, well eared corn or clover 
hay, or even a daily allowance of grain, where 
this food is cheap enough to admit of its being 
fed thus. Where the pasture has grown early 
in the season and then again later, the matured 
grass and the young grass being mixed, it is 
excellent for beef mak‘ng, hence no other sup- 
plementary food is wanted while the steers are 
in the field than well matured shock corn plen- 
tiful in supply. 

The statement is probably safe that no kind 
of food can be furnished so cheaply for beef 
making as pasture of the kind referred to, unless 
under conditions extremely unfavorable to the 
growing of such pasture. The value of such 
a pasture is not to be measured by the amount 
of beef which it will make. One installment 
from it comes from the manuring of the land 
while it is being grazed. A second install- 


ment is found in the humus which the roots 


put into the soil, and a third installment is 
found in the influence which it exerts on grow- 
ing weeds. Farmers, why is not more of your 
land in alternating pastures? 

RAPE PASTURES, 

Harpy are the farmers who have a good 
rape pesture in which they may turn their 
steers as soon as cool weather comes in autumn. 
With an abundance of such food, the steers 
would require none other except some dry food, 
as fodder corn, sorghum or hay, fed to counter- 
balance the much succulence in the rape, and 
fed early in the morning to check any tendency 
to bloating in the rape. Rape when well grown, 
that is, when 75 days old and upward, from the 
date of sowing, is a great fattening food. 

In the Canadian northwest it should be con- 
sumed by the middle of October, as by that 
time the heavy frosts would injure it; in the 
American northwest by November 1; in south- 
ern Ontario by November 15; in the central 
states by December 1, and in the Puget sound 
country it could be practically grazed all winter. 
But it should be 
clay ground when wet would very materially 
injure its mechanical condition. In all or nearly 
all areas of the prairie, rape pasture may be 
easily and cheaply obtained any season. 

SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD. 

As soon as the pastures begin to be insuffi- 
cient for making steady gains, supplemental 
foods ought to begin, no matter how early in 
the season this happens. Usually when there is 
plenty of grass, even though it is somewhat 
dry, it is not ncessary to feed grain other than 
what is found in corn, sorghum or corn silage, 
these being well matured, also kafir corn. For 
a time, and in fact until near the time when 
the steers are confined in the feed lots, there 
is no better way of feeding this food than by 
drawing it daily and strewing it over a pasture 
that is to be broken up that season or the fol- 
lowing. This is an easy way of feeding. it 
manures the land if thrown on a fresh place 
every time. And if a few swine can have access 
to the same land, any grain that would other- 
wise be wasted is picked up. If the steers are 
to be pushed on in the fall and sold in the 
early winter, it may be necessary to add shelled 
corn or other grain fed in boxes. 

CORN SILAGE. 

Good corn silage comes in nicely as soon as 
the steers are confined to the feed lot. Of course 
it may be fed earlier, but it is not very often 
that it can be spared for such feeding. When 
fodder, stover, shock corn, sorghum, or kafir 
corn are to be fed, the earlier that these can 
be fed when sufficientiy matured the greater, 
relatively, is the benefit obtained from feeding 
them. Corn silage, on the other hand, should 
be about as good a year hence as when first 
made. By the time that the steers are confined 
to the paddocks or feed lots, they are ready 
for going on heavy grain feed. The fodder may 
be corn or sorghum or hay, the corn being fed 
as desired. 

Protection from cold rains and damp, co!d 
frosts cannot be too highly emphasized. When 
winter sets in the weather is more steady. The 
animals are accustomed to the cold. But when 
the cold first comes, and especially when accom- 
panied by cold rains, they suffer severely. 


Silage in Rotation—I feed silage twice a 
day, morning and night, with a hay feed be- 
tween. Each cow gets about 40 pounds. Fresh 
milch cows get about 1.4 pounds bran, 1.4 
pounds corn meal, 4.2 pounds buckwheat mifd- 
dlings and 12 pounds clover and timothy hay, 
varied somewhat according to the capacity of 
the animal. The dry cows are fed some silage 
with sometimes a little grain. I consider silage 
superior to old style feed, and more profitable. 
[M. G. Brouner, Herkimer County, N Y. 
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EASTERN FARM INTERESTS 


EXHIBITING PENNSYLVANIA PRODUCTS 


The fair at Allentown, Pa, last week, was 
a hummer. Although managed by a local 
organization, this fair has grown from a small 
one to one of immense proportions, having an 
average attendance usually larger than either 
the Ohio or New York state fairs. It is indeed 
a question whether the great Allentown fair 
can be classed as a farm fair. The agricultural 
features sink into insignificance when compared 
with the number of fakirs, side shows and “eat- 
7em-alive”’ features. It is douvtful if there is 
a fair in the central east that lets a larger 
number of privileges of this character than were 
granted last week in Lehigh county, Pa, on the 
fair grounds. It has long been the policy of 
American Agriculturist, and will continue to 
be for all time, to discourage features of this 
sort at the agricultural fair. That questionable 
features detract from the educational interest 
usually shown at the clean, decent fairs, was 
never better demonstrated than last week at 
Allentown. Thousands of people were congre- 
gated around the fakirs and hundreds of them 
were fleeced out of their money by these sleek 
talkers and deft manipulators. 

The Allentown fair could be converted 
ene of the greatest state fairs in the United 
States if it were properly managed, so as to 
encourage more largely agricultural exhibits 
from all over Pennsylvania. The prizes are 
liberal, but not of sufficient character to attract 
many Pennsylvanians. A careful survey of all 
the departments by an editorial representative 
of American Agriculturist showed clearly that 
a large number of exhibitors in the live stock 
department came from other st.tes. They rep- 
resented men largely who make the circuit reg- 
ularly through New York, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. The weather could not have been 
more disagreeable than it was on Monday and 
Tuesday. It was cold and wet, turning out 
very much as did the state fair week at Syra- 
cuse, N Y. Wednesday was little better, yet 
30,000 passed through the gates and waded about 
the grounds in the mud. 

The Allentown fair association has 
an equipment and the grounds are as well laid 
out as any in the state. In most cases the 
buildings are of a substantial character and well 
arranged. The half-mile track and the grand- 
stand facilities are excellent. A splendid draw- 
ing card for Wednesday was the appearance of 
Dan Patch, the world’s greatest pacer, who has 
a record of 1.56. He appeared Wednesday after- 
noon, but owing to the extremely unfortunate 
condition of the track, he made no attempt to 
break the half-mile track record of 2.03. On 
Thursday this famous horse made a mile in 
2.01, lowering the record by two seconds. The 
attendance was a record breaker, and the cash 
receipts larger than ever before. The crowd 
on the grounds on Thursday was estimated at 
about 75,000, which was about 20,000 more than 
the best day at the New York state fair the 
week previous. It was also a tittle larger than 
the best day, Thursday, at the Ohio state fair, 
the first week in September. The following 
eash receipts for each of these three great fairs 
for the season of 1905 are interesting. Satur- 
day’s receipts are not included, and Friday at 
Allentown is estimated: 


into 


as fine 


CASI! RECEIPTS FOR THREE BIG FAIRS 1905. 








Day Ohio New York Penn 
Monday .....$ 5,284.25 $ 525.25 $ 7,044.00 
Tuesday ..... 2 480.25 2,488.75 2 837.65 
Wednesday .. 11,505.50 8,401.00 7,721.60 
Thursday .. 22,422.25 18 815.75 17,488.25 
Friday .ccscs 6,226.75 6,320.00 13,206.50 

Total ......$47,919.00 $36,550.75 $48.298.00 


There was a large and general display of 
machinery representing practically all the prin- 
cipal manufacturers. There was a conspicuous 

[To Page 303.] 

















ADVANCING HORTICULTURAL AFFAIRS 


UNIQUE SYSTEM OF DISPLAYING FRUIT 

In the fruit exhibits at the New York state 
fair, held recently, there was the sharpest kind 
of competition between the New York fruit 
growers’ association and the Western New York 
horticultural society. The grand prize of $350 
in the professional list was awarded the first 
named by the narrow margin of a fraction of 
one point. The axact figures, judged on a scale 
of 100 points, were as follows: New York fruit 
growers’ association 93.23, and Western New 
York horticultural society 93.11. The judge, 
Prof .F. A. Waugh of the Massachusetts agri- 
cultural college, said the quality of the fruit 
was poorer than that shown the past two years. 
On the other hand, the color was better. 

He was of the opinion that if the Western 
New York horticultural society had given more 
attention to arrangement the results and final 
score have been many points in their 
favor. The winning of the first prize money 
can be attributed to the careful and systematic 
work of Charles S. Wilson, who was in charge 
of the fruit growers’ exhibit. The fruit was 
never displayed in a better manner. The num- 
ber of plates exceeded that shown last year. 

A unique system All the apples 
were arranged on the tables in accordance with 
an original and natural grouping worked out 
used by Prof John Craig at Cornell uni- 
For instance, under the Rome Beauty 
Rome Beauty, Salome, 

All these fall naturally 
Greening group are 


would 


was used. 


and 
versity. 
group were arranged 
Lankford and Shockley. 
under this head. In the 
Rhode Island Greening, North Western, Boiken 
and Mann. In the Fameuse group are the fol- 
lowing: Fameuse, McIntosh Red, Shiawassee, 
Louise, Green Fameuse, Fameuse Noir, Fameuse 
Snere La Votoire,eetc. This is a very interest- 
ing arrangement and the scheme has never been 





Exhibit of New York Fruit Growers’ Association at New York State Fair. 


published. Mr Wilson is to be congratulated 
upon the success of his first work installing this 
big lot of fruit. He is a son of T. S. Wilson, 
president of the fruit growers’ association, and 
an instructor in the college of agriculture at 
Cornell university. 

In round numbers, the fruit growers had 2916 
plates, representing 624 varieties, as follows: 
Apples, 260 varieties, filling 1483 plates; pears, 
66 and 390; grapes, 135 and 493; plums, 83 and 
390; peaches, 43 and 141; quinces, six and 36; 
Crabapples, 18 and 49; currants, one and five; 
blackberries, three and four; cranberries, one 
and two; nuts, six and six. There were also 
one plate each of strawberries, huckleberries, 
mulberries, red raspberries, black raspberries, 
barberries and alderberries. 

The fruit shown by the Western New York 
horticultural society represented 2702 plates and 
682 varieties, as follows: Apples, 1352 plates, 
representing 271 varieties; pears, 584 and 165; 
plums, 209 and 63; crabs, 47 and 11; quinces, 42 
and five; peaches, 136 and 29; grapes, 317 and 
126; strawberries, two and two; nectarines, one; 
nuts, nine and seven; raspberries, two and two; 
blueberries, one and two. The veteran secre- 
tary of the horticultural society, John Hall of 
Rochester, was on hand, kept busy. The exhibit 
was installed by H. C. Peek and two assistants, 
while Mr Wilson had seven to assist him. 

The experiment station exhibit from Geneva 
represented the handsomest iot of fruit that,has 
ever been seen at one time from a single locality 
in the state. There were 955 varieties on ex- 
hibition. Of these there were 375 
apples, 200 plums, 100 pears, 100 peaches, 200 
grapes and ten quinces. Besides these, tuere 
were over 100 plates not on exhibition. The 
very early varieties had been kept in cold stor- 
age, while the others came direct from ordinary 


Varieties 





[5] 


storage or the trees. The exhibit was put up 
by John Meany, who has so ably handled this 
work for several years past. It is doubtful if 
any station in the United States can display 
such a great number of varieties. The magni- 
tude of this display had to be seen to be fully 
appreciated. 

The Geneva station is doing a grand work 
for fruit growers all over the country. Many 
of the varieties are produced by grafting and 
topworking, but a large number are grown from 
trees. Prof U. P. Hedrick, who succeeded Prof 
Beach, was at the fair, and met many fruit 
growers from all parts of e state. 

In the professional list lwanger & Barry 
had 135 varieties of apples, .60 pears, 70 plums, 
68 grapes and one quince, making a total of 
434 varieties. 
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An Acre for the Boy—I believe in giving the 
boy or girl an acre or two of goo land close 
to the house upon the understanding that I am 
to furnish trees, plants and seeds to stock the 
plot, and that he or she is first to supply the 
family with all the fruit and vegetables the 
family can use, and then have the balance to 
sell to best advantage, the proceeds to be his 
or her own. This will serve to center the chil- 
dren’s interest in the farm and the conviction 
will soon follow that there is no place where 
a person can live as independent and pure a 
life as in the country.—[W. G. Farnsworth, 
Lucas County, O. 





Crested Polish fowls are popular fn villages 
and small towns because they are highly orna- 
mental, do not require high poultry fences to 
keep them in, and are fairly good layers. Their 
crests seem to prevent their seeing the tops of 
even such low fences as 4 feet. 





Charles §. Wilson, Chairman in Charge; Figure Standing 
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For Better Seed Grain. 





The average wheat yield here can- 
not be much over 15 bushels per acre, 
cue to poor ard run-down farms. There 
seems to be little clover othe>~ efforts 
to improve these naturally rich soils. 
T have not had time to go around and 


or 


get signatures, but wish to encourage 
American Agriculturist to go ahead 
withits plan toincrease grain growers’ 


profits, and believe that our farmers 
will take hold of it when it becomes 
better known. I came here only Jast 
May but for my next crop shall nave 
3) acres wheat. ten acres and 40 
acres corn.—[E. &. Tompkins, Warren 
County, Mo. 


oats 


The interesting series of articles by 
our cereal expert, Prof Thomas Shaw, 
in American Agriculturist, in the selec- 
tion of seed grains to increase the 
quantity and quality, has been of the 
most value. TI think it important that 
we as tillers of the soil take this vital 
matter into consideration. Therefore, 
inclosed please find the proposition ad- 
vocated with my name and address, 
T undoubtedly could add many names 
to this by explaining and a little in- 
ducement on same, but am rather busy 
nt present, but, however, do not wish to 


delay mine. If it be your desire that I 
work on this, let me hear from you 
later. I am an agricultural student 
and very much interested in same.— 


fH. C. Holm, Mlinois. 


Tn regard to your proposal concern- 


ing selection of seed grains, IT am 
mreatly interested. While we do not 
raise any of the grains you mention to 
ary extent, yet we rvi kalr corn as 


our main crop. For years I have gone 
through the fields before harvesting 
and selected large, low growing heads 
nnd in this way have brought the stalk 
sarer what we desire and have very 








Vie 
noticably increased the average size of 
the heads. I wish you success and 
will watch the plan with interest.— 
[W. W. Carithers. 
Phases of Farming. 
As an amateur farmer, I am inter- 


ested in the weather. I have gathered 
meteorological data for years, but as 
yet have not found the slightest basis 
on which to ascertain the state of the 
weather, even 12 hours ahead. The 
sovernment weather predictions are 
very faulty, and as many laymen claim 
they can predict the weather more 
aceurately than the weather bureau, 
without any of the elaborate apparatus 
of the government, I hereby appeal to 
all the weather prophets of this coun- 
iry to enter a 80-day contest. I will 
rive to whoever predicts the weather 
most accurately and will tell for the 
benefit of the public by what methods 
he arrived at his conclusions, $100 cash 
to repay him for his trouble.—[F. R. 
Fast, 97 Nassau Street, New York. 





I was right glad to read that jot- 
ting last week from the farmer who 
had taken a worthy child into his fam- 
ily to rear. A few years ago wife and 
I got a boy from a Chicago orphanage, 
who has come on very nicely. He has 
been better help than most of the 
men one could hire, is handy about the 
house, too, goes to school winters, and 
is developing into a fine young man, 
capable and of good character. Of 
course we treat him “white,” and 
when he was little he was considerable 
care, and for two years was rather 
sickly, but got as good care as though 
he were our own son. Wife, self and 


the young man all agree that the plan 
has been a success with us.—[H. Hold- 
Minnesota. 

—————-_——_—_ 


“T saw your advin old reliable A 


fest, 


A” 


FRUIT AND CEREAL CROPS 


Topdressing for Meadows. 


PROF J. L. STOWE, CORNELL UNIV, N Y¥. 


best results in grass 
soil, Canada ashes at 
$9 per ton or a ready mixed fertilizer 
containing 2% nitrogen, 7% phosphoric 
acid and 10% potash, costing $25 per 
ton?—[L. 8. Cook, Broome County, 
N Y. 

The only way 


Whicn will give 
on a heavy clay 





that a definite answer 
can be secured is by trial, as so much 
depends upon the present condition 
of the soil and the relative amounts 
of these plant foods already available 
in the soil. At present a pound of 
nitrogen in a mixed fertilizer is com- 
mercially valued at 17% cents and a 
pound of available phosphoric acid 
414% cents. We apply these values to 
the above named fertilizer and find 
the 2% nitrogen, that is, 40 pounds per 
ton, amounts to $7. The 7% phos- 
phoric acid, 140 pounds per ton, to 
$5.95. The sum of these two is $12.95. 
Substracting this amount from the 
price of the fertilizer, $25, and we have 
$12.05 as the cost of 200 pounds of 
potash. Dividing this amount by 200 
we get the cost of a pound of potash 
as 6 cents. 

Canada ashes are a variable product 
and should not be purchased except on 
a guarantee of the percentage of pot- 


ash they contain. Good hardwood 
ashes should contain 7% potash, thus 

7ielding 140 pounds per ton. Dividing 
de price, $9, by the number of pounds 
of potash in a ton, 140, we get 6.4 
cents as the cost of a pound of potash 
in the ashes. We thus see that there 
is not very much difference between 
these two sources as to the cost of 
potash per pound. However, on some 
soils, the lime contained in the wood 
ashes may have considerable agricul- 
tural value and may more than make 
up this difference in the cost per 
pound of the potash. 

It is generaliy better to ascertain, 


whether the soil responds 
most readily to dressings of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, potash or lime by 
direct experimentation or trial of these 
various chemicals. Sometimes a dress- 
of lime will affect productivity, 
especially in the matter of clover 
growing, even more than an ordinary 
dressing of stable manure. Under 
such circumstances it would naturally 
be bad management to use expensive 
fertilizers or manures when an inex- 
pensive dressing of lime will accom- 
plish as much. If by the use of lime 
we may grow abundant crops of clo- 
turn will add* mate- 


if possible, 


ing 


ver, the clover in 

rially to the fertility of the soil. 
Ashes are an excellent source of 

potash, but we almost always find that 


the potash they contain costs us more 
per pound than it would be necessary 
to pay for potash in the form of mu- 
riate. At present potash in this latter 
form may be readily secured at not to 
exceed 4% to 4% cents a pound. 
Nitrogen can readily be purchased in 
the form of nitrate of soda for about 
15 cents a pound and in organic forms 
for about 17% cents. The phosphoric 
acid can be secured in dissolved South 
Carolina rock not to exceed 4% cents 
a pound. It would seem to be better 
economy to buy these elements of 
plant food in the cheapest forms in 
which they are offered on the mar- 
ket. As to what elements of plant 
food are likely to be most effective in 
producing abundant growth of grass, 
it is quite impossible to state except 
as the result of experiment, as stated 
above; but in a large number of cases 
it has been found that for grass, nitro- 
gen was the most productive of imme- 
diate results. Dressings of nitrate of 
soda, applied in the spring, are usu- 
ally very beneficial. Dressings of 
phosphoric acid and potash are some- 
times so, 


—— 
-> 
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Growing the Scuppernong Grape. 


D. JOHNSON, MARION COUNTY, 8S C. 


It has been thoroug 


Ww. 


zhly demonstrat- 


ed by some of our southern wineries 
that the juice of the Scuppernong 
grape makes a champagne equaling 


in every way the product of that deli- 
eate, shy-bearing variety that grows 
only on a magic strip of land in south- 
ern France. The Scuppernong no 
exotic, no tender weakling, that must 
be trained on 4 trellis and pruned into 


is 


the dimensions of a morning glory 
vine to make it live.and bear. Its 
home is the forest, where it climbs 


mighty trees to the topmost branches 
and falls in hewildering green mazes 
over a thousand feet of earth. 

Within a radius of ten miles there 
are at least 1{%) cultivated vines, cov- 
ering arbors of 1000 feet and bearing 
annual crops of from 50 to 100 bushels 


each. As to the life of the vine, it 
ranks as a Methuselah among trees 
and vines. The old mother vine is 


still growing on Roanoke island, where 
it was discovered over 300 years ago, 
and is still hearing immense crops 
every year. To sum up its good qual- 
ities, the Scuppernong will live for 
centuries, it will completely cover an 
arbor 100 feet each way, is absolutely 
free from diseases and insect. pests, 
will treble any other grape in bearing, 
requires no pruning, never fails to hear 


a crop every year, and above all, it 
makes a finer wine than any other 
grape in America. <A very great deal 
to assert, but not one of these state- 
ments can be successfully contradicted. 

Now, some estimates which are 
taken from a commercial vineyard 


It takes 
At three 


planted out eight years ago: 
110 vines to plant an acre. 


years old they should produce from 
75 to 109 bushels per acre; at four 
years not less than from 150 to 209 
bushels should be gathered. At this 
time one-half the land can still be 
cultivated in other crops; at seven 
years old from 800 to 1200 bushels 
per acre should be the yield. Taking 
the lowest, Si) bushels, at 75 cents 
per bushel, the price a winery near 


here is agreeing to pay in its ten and 
20-year contracts with owners of vine- 





yards, here is an income of $600 per 
acre as a low estimate and your vine- 
yards are increasing in value each 
year. Like the wine produced from 
them they grow better with age. 

The Scuppernong will grow on any 
of the sandy lands south of Norfolk, 


more than 
and it seems 
better in eastern 
other section. 
California as 
and could 


Va, but does not do so well 
100 miles from the 
to thrive and bear 
South Carolina than any 
We could easily distance 
a wine-producing state, 
make as muh as France, the greatest 
wine producing country in the world. 
Scuppernong growing is not attended 


coast, 


with the hard labor, uncertainty of 
crops, and other disasters and annoy- 
ing features that sometimes accom- 
pany the cultivation of its less hardy 
relatives. To my mind this is the 
surest means to a competency in old 
age that was ever presented to an 
agricultural people. 

Unfinished Hioney Seciions—There 


are two methods of dealing with sec- 
tions more or less unfinished; namely, 
feeding back extracted honey to secure 
their completion, and selling them at 
a reasonable price in the local mar- 
ket. For most beekeepers, the latter 
course is probably preferable. All sec- 
tions not three-fourths completed 
should be emptied by setting supers 
of them over colonies lacking in stores, 
and then the dry, clean combs kept 
over for use the next spring.—[F. G. 
Herman, Bergen County, N J. 

Dry Matter in root crops has a sim- 
ilar feeding value to an equal weight 
of grain. This was determined by 
some Norwegian experiments, and ap- 
plied not only to dairy cows, but hogs 
as well. 
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The Triumphant Paras ees 





Many people fail with the California 
poppy because they sow the seed too 
late in the spring. For best success 
the sowing should be done in the au- 
tumn, and for next best as early in 
the spring as possible. If sown in fall, 
the plants start bloom weeks be- 
fore spring sown ones and if planted 
where they can be seen from the 
house, their gold and yellow blossoms 
will gladden the heart for weeks after 
Jack Frost has touched the geraniums 
and dahlias. When once planted they 


to 


will reseed themselves within a small 
radius and thus give no further trouble 
as to planting. Should they be needed 


for some other part of the garden, the 
seed may be collected from _ the 
choicest plants. The plants in the old 


bed need give no more trouble to get 


rid of than a seedbed of lettuce or 
young cabbage plants. A hoeing or 
two will suffice. The ground is pre- 
pared during fall in the same way as 
for other ordinary hardy garden flow- 
ers: the seed merely broadcasted and 
raked in, 

When hard freezing weather ar- 
rives, a mulch of marsh hay or 
clean straw will prevent alternate 
freezing and thawing of the soil and 
when spring arrives may readily be 
removed. At this time the plants are 
thinned to stand a foot apart. Except 


for weeding, no further care is neces- 


sary Unquestionably this plant is one 
of the liveliest low-growing annuals. 
On every sunny day they display a 

ealth of flowers which may be gath- 
ered for table decoration. In this 
capacity it surpases the best yellows 


in other flowers during the greater part 


of the season and is only eclipsed by 
the Golden Glow rudbeckia and the 
garden chrysanthemums. Two favor- 
ite flowers to mix with them in bou- 
quets are the blue larkspurs and corn 
flowers. These are also of the sim- 
plest culture and should be in every 
sarden., 
~<a 


In Beginning Market Gardening it is 


oily natural to start in the business 
With a view to success. Carefully con- 
sider beforehand the question of mar- 
ket. The next thing of importance is 
the careful study of the people pat- 
ronizing the market to find out hat 


fruits and vegetables 
mand and in which there is the least 
competition. More care should be 
taken in preparing goods for the mar- 


are most in de- 





ket. This is a point on which littl 
stress is placed by our market gar- 
deners. All vegetables, fruits and pack- 
ages should be graded, the bottom 


of the boxes or crates being of as good 
quality as the top. Have your goods 
uniform. By adhering to these rules 
a market once established will always 
be retained.—[Peterkin Wiley, Jr. 


Breeds for the Tropics—J. B., Flor- 


ida: In various hot climates poultry- 
men have found the heavier breeds 
better adapted than the lighter ones 
to withstand the heat and humidity. 
It may be of advantage then to re- 
place gradually Minorcas, Black Span- 
ish, Leghorns or Hamburgs with Or- 
pingtons, Langshans, Cochins or Brah- 
mas. But if such a course is decided 


upon a reliable breeder as near home 
as possible should be chosen, because 
his birds will be already more accus- 
tomed to the climate than those from 
a more northern breeder. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





Bowker’s 
earth. 


For the Land’s Sake—use 
fertilizers. They enrich the 

















The Hog the Market Demands. 
w. W. CLARKE, LITCHFIELD COUNTY, CT. 

In my business as a butcher I neces- 
sarily have to cut up a good many 
pigs. While the Chester White and 
cross bred pigs are larger, the PBerk- 
shires are the most profitable 

Their heads are much lighter and 
the hams and ribs much heavier than 
in other pigs. The bones are also 
smaller and the hams and shoulders 
leaner, which is a good thing for the 
butcher as the average customer is 
very much afraid of bone and fat. A 
long, roomy, white sow, bred to @ 
Berkshire boar, produces the best pigs 
for fattening. 

——__ > 

Grain Exports Looking Up—tThe for- 
eign movement of wheat and corn 
from this country is looming up more 
encouragingly. For the eight months 
ended August 31, 1905, wheat exports 
were 1,844,635 bushels. Of this total, 
lightly over 1,000,000 bushels went 
out during the month of August. This 

largely explained by the fact that 
prices are more attractive to foreign 
buyers than a year ago. The corn, oats 
nd barley movement, in contrast with 
he preceding season, also appeared 
promising. 

EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR. 

—§ mos ended Aug i... 





Aug, 1905 ° 1905 
\ t : 74,008 1,844,635 
rotal va ; $394,093 $1,587,453 
\y ev 8 3 
Whea lo r 793 
Total va $3,145 ) 
Cc , b j 
Total v 5 
\verage vig Lt 
2 1 79 
I y $349,901 
i bus 36,002 
I l va $55 
' . bu 3 , 
Foetal v $289 $1. 593. 150 
Total ; $7,326,335 $51,956,893 





Potato Harvest Progressing—Dig- 
ging the Inte potato crop has com- 
menced in the leading northern pro- 
ducing states. In many sections the 
harvest is well under way; elsewhere 
not so far advanced. Rather unflat- 
tering advices come from Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, where there is too 
much blight and rot to insure full 
returns In Michigan and New York 
the situation is relatively somewhat 
better. The Maine outlook has lately 
improved. Additional items regarding 
potato crop and prices will be found 
on the market page. Next week Ameri- 
ean <Agriculturist will present a de- 
tailed account of conditions at harvest 
time 





The Cranberry Situation is about as 
last noted in these columns. Wiscon- 
sin growers will be interested in know- 
ing that Cape Cod farmers are receiv- 
ing $5.50@86 per barrel for the new 
crop. The Cape Cod market has har- 
dened somewhat since the opening of 
he season Full returns for Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist’s final estimate in 
barrels for the 1905 crop are not in, 
henee the report will be published 
hext week. 

Apple Contract Prices continue to 
rule in favor of growers. Exporters 
are evincing much interest in the Unit- 
ed States cron and the market situa- 
tion appears healthy. Details regard- 
ing prices, ete, may be found on the 


narket page in this issue. Next week | 
American Agriculturist will give a full | 


outline of the apple situation. 

Fraud Orders have been issued by 
the postmaster-gereral as follows: 
\gainst W. E. Snell & Co, Prooklyn, 
. ¥; Western Medical Institute, Cin- 
cinnati, O; The Prudential Co, 1419 
ee 1dn 10¢e k Block, Chicago, Ill. 

H Gordon & Co, New York 
tas Douglas, Daley & Co, New York 
city, Purtell, Price & Co, Chicago, TI, 
Great Eastern Manufacturing Co, New 
York, N Y¥, Gem Supply Co, Austin, 
Ill, R. Baker, Odebolt, Ia. An order 
has been issued declaring “fictitious” 
the titie of Specialty Supply Co, South 
Windham, Ct. 
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A Country Girl 
Can Dress Just as 
Smart as a City Girl 


i With no “home-made” air 


about her clothes, either, 
if she reads the page 


“The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes” 


in every number of THE Lapiges’ HOME 


JOURNAL. 


Thousands of girls dress by this 


page, and look chic and smart at the small- 


est cost. 


The page isn’t “Up in the air”; it 


is practical and tells a girl exactly how — 
and with a pattern for every blouse or skirt. 








The Last Chance to Get 
The Ladies’ Home Journal for $1.00 


On October 2 the magazine goes up in price; 8 extra pages 
will be added; new departments will be started; new tour- 
color covers; everything new and better. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelvhia, Pa. 
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buys ao Grinder. 

We have 7 styles and 

sizes. Crushes and 

grinds ear corn coarse 

or fine, shelled corn, 

wheat, rye, 2 
y 


or mixed. Special) - 





se it tur snelling 


shellers for hand and hitches, 
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Power complete, two) positive selffeed,shells 





corn or largest 
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70 bu. per hour, Hard 















Pood Cookers. Ae an 0 82 mosey. Setyyes toveew- 


iron kettle and steel yack- 
et. Burn any kind fuel. 
Cook anything. Handy ond 
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“Feeding Experiments. 
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Catalog and special prices. Write today. 
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MARVIN. ‘SMITH Co., 
——— SHIOAGO, ILLINOIS. _ 



















































“A cow must receive an abundant supply of feed 
at all times if we expect her to produce a large 
flow of milk. Spasmodic spurts of feeding 
count for naught—it is the evenly sustained 





m 








== yields that make large records,’? — Hoard’s 
eee Dairyman, July 7, 1905, 

Setiubatcelieteemeee 

ST) 

—— 


== ELMCO FEEDS 


Are superior in quality to other 
Mill Feed (see analysis) and a 
full supply should be kept on hand 
always, Use them regularly, sys- 
tematically, and you will receive 
abundant returns from your cows 
and stock. Your pasturage varies 
with the seasons, but 


ELMCO FEEDS 


ARE UNIFORMLY DEPENDABLE 


Sold direct to consumers in carlots 
and shipped only in uniform 
weight packages 
For Samples, Analysis and Prices delivered 


to your railroad station 
— write — 


LISTMAN MILL CO,, 
LA CROSSE, WIS, 
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“Leader” and “Repeater” 


SMOKELESS POWDER SHELLS 


Carefully inspected shells, the best come 
binations of powder, shot and wadding, 
loaded by machines which give invariable 


results are responsible for the superiority 
of Winchester ‘‘Leader’’ and ‘‘Repeater”’ 
Factory Loaded Smokeless Powder Shells. 
There is no guesswork in loading them. 
Reliability, velocity, pattern and penetra- 
tion are determined by scientific apparatus 


Do you shoot 
They are 


and practical experiments. 
them ? If not, why not? 


THE SHELLS THE CHAMPIONS SHOOT 
cents per 


FENCE [4 cents er Buy Now) 


We will sell you direct, the famous ‘“* PITTSBURG PERFECT FENCE” at the most 
astonishinuly low figure. Our offer on 38 different Styles, for every purpose, enables our customers to 
save 25 per cent to 40 per cent at least. Write tor our /ce Luodict. It contains valuable information 
on fence construction and shouid be read by every fence user in the land. It describes fully and 
snows mpeguanes low price on every style fence. It explains how the ** PITTSBURG PER- 

ES” are ALL ONE PIECE—INDESTRUCTIBLY BU ILT. No wraps, 
clamps Bs ang to break galvanizing and cause rust. It is Electrically Welded, the most 
modern and scientific construction. (et this free booklet. It shows why the ** PITTSBURG 
PERFECT FENCES ” are the strongest, most durable, easiest to p put up, perfectiy adapted to 
uneven ground and most satisfactory in every respect. Our free trial permissidn and binding guarantee 

are the most liberal ever made. are A us a line at once and receive free by return mail, our 
dooklet together with our most remarkable Fencing Oyer. Ask sor Booklet No. 16. 


i. THE UNITED FENCE COMPANY, Colchester, Conn. j 
Carries off surplus water; 


—_——= 
TILE DRAINED LAND is MORE PRODUCTIV! admits air to the soil. In- 


——- the val Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 
4 Jackson's foun ~ ‘Prain Tile meets every requirement. Wealso make Sewer 
Pee Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, ete. Write 
had what you want and prices. JOUN HM, JACKSON, 70 Third Ave,, Albany, B.¥. 












































Earliest and easiest worked, 




















THE POULTRY YARD 


Raising and Preparing Market Fowls. 


E. D. PAGE, PENOBSCOT COUNTY, ME. 





‘ars I have re- 
five or 
Red 
The 


For the past two y: 
ceived 20 certs a pound for 
six months’ old Rhode Island 
roosters in the Bangor market. 
chicks are hatched under hens, given 
plenty of grit, rolled oats, bread 
crumbs and chick food during the first 
week. I have fed no mash for several 
years. As much variety as possible is 
fed after the first week, cracked corn, 
cracked wheat, johnnycake soaked in 


milk. Feeding is done four or five 
times a day. 
When three or four weeks old whol»? 


wheat and meat are added and one less 


feeding given daily. Until fattening 
time draws nigh, the birds have free 
range. At three months about 50 
cockerels are put in a G6 by 12 house 
and hauled to different parts of the 
farm, where they have access to 
cracked corn, meat scrap, ete. They 
are then also fed a mash of meal 
shorts and scraps stirred up with boil- 
ing water. 

In dressing for market, the birds 


receive no food for 24 to 36 hours prior 


to killing. They are bled as quickly 
as possible by cutting the throat. 


When drained they are immersed for 


a few moments in water at 155 de- 
grees. This facilitates easy picking 
and the carcass looks smooth and 
handsome. 

——_—_>——___—_—_——_ 


Build Durable Poultry Houses, 


L. E. BARTLETT, ILLINOIS. 





The greater number of poultry houses 
have one serious objection, it seems to 
me, and that is they are not made sub- 
stantial enough. A farmer who owns 
his farm stould endeavor to make all 
buildings substantial, with good stone 
foundations—buildings that will last for 
a generation or longer. They will cost 
more in the first place, but in the long 
run will be the cheapest. I built a 
house recently, that will keep 100 hens 
comfortable during the winter, and will 
reduce the work of fighting mites to 
the minimum in warm weather. 

The building is 16x20 feet with 8-foot 


posts, the longest way from east to 
west. The foundation walls are of 
limestone, laid in mortar and extend 
about 12 inches above the ground. 
The building is sheathed with cheap 
lumber and over that tarred paper, 
then sided with drop siding, and the 


roof shingled. There is one window in 
the east side and two on the south side, 
with a door between. The windows are 
covered inside with woven wire fenc- 
ing. 

On the inside I lathed and plastered 
it. The drop siding alone would do 
very well without the tar paper and 
sheathing where the house is plas- 
tered. Inside of the foundation walis 
I filled in with earth, packed down solld 
and laid a cement floor about level with 
the top of foundation walls, thus insur- 
ing a dry floor, where no surface water 
can run in. I partitioned off 8 feet 
from one end for sitting hens. The 
partition is of woven wire and a row 
of nests extends along under the par- 
tition about 2 feet above the floor. 

he nests open into either room. By 
the use of a slide, which can be slipped 
over the opening to the larger room, 


when a hen wants to sit she can ba 
shut away from the laying hens, and 
given an outlet to the smaller room 


only. where feed, water, gravel and a 
box of dry earth are kept for her use. 
The roosts are in the larger room with 


no dropping boards under them. With 
a cement floor they are unnecessary. 
If covered with straw, it is easily 


cleaned. If the hens are kept shut in 
the house during cold weather, it should 
be cleaned at least once a week and 
fresh straw scattered over it. 

The plastered walls and cement floor 
may seem an unnecessary expense to 
some, but the advantages are great. 
The plaster is easily whitewashed and 





with a woven wire partition, and no 





dropping boards, there is small chance 
for insects to harbor. Mites can be 
easily got rid of and rats cannot get 
through the floor. 

There is a dusting box about 4 
square and 10 inches deep in the 
room. <A couple of barrels filled with 
dry earth or road dust in the summer 
will keep the box supplied all winter, 
and the hens will keep themselves free 


feet 


larger 


from lice. <A barrel or two of gravel 
should be laid in before winter also 
and a pan of it kept before the hens 
all of the time. It is surprising how 
much of it they will consume. If the 
gravel is run through a coarse screen, 
so as to take out the larger stones 
that a hen cannot swallow, it will be 


better for them. 
—_——_<_>——_—_—_—_—_ 


Eeg Laying Contest in England—At 


the ninth annual laying competition of 
the Utility poultry club, to be held at 
toeyston, Herts, Eng, 36 pens of birds 
hatched in 1905 will be under the su- 
pervision of Miss M. Yates. Each pen, 
consisting of four pullets, will have 
access to two grass runs used alter- 
nately and the birds will be given 
free range by turns. Trap nests will 
be used an.l individual scores kept. 
Each pen of birds is to be managed, 
fed and housed at an inclusive charge 
of 40 cents a week; the money secured 
from the sale of eggs will be used to 


help defray expenses, and should there 


be any surplus on the whole cost of 
the competition, it will be returned to 
the competitor. Valuable prizes are 
offered for the pe making the high- 
est record during the first two months; 
the highest record pen of a sitting va- 
riety; the highest record of a non-sit- 
ting variety; the pen making the best 
record during the first month: the 
highest scoring pen of Buff Orping- 
tons, and for the non-sitting pen lay- 
ing the greatest number of eggs the 
first month. In addition to these prizes 
first-class certificates and gold medals 
will be awarded to the pens laying 
240 eggs and second-class certificates 
and silver medals to those laying 200 
eggs. 

Keeping Rid of Lice—We have little 
trouble with body lice. By “pegging 
away” we manage to keep mites and 


the white feather lice down pretty well. 
The houses are whitewashed, crude car- 
bolic acid being poured on the lime be- 
fore slaking. We paint the perches 
with kerosene mixed with coal tar. This 
mixture is also sprinkled on the drop- 
Ping boards under the perches and is 
Sure death to mites. If put on every 
two weeks, will keep lice off the fowls. 
Coal oil and lard oil mixed are some- 
times rubbed on the feathers of a lousy 





fowl.—[Mrs E. E. Dalton. 
Singeing Chickens is easily done by 


holding the plucked bird over a large 


kerosene lamp. The movements must 
be quick to avoid singeing the skin 
also. 

A Money-Makinge Hay Press—Not 
only does bailed hay bring a beiter 
price at market, and save the cost of 
a press in reduced freight charges, but 
it is another source of profit in the 
money it inakes for its owner who uses 
it to bail hay for his neighbors. Many 
readers of this paper could add a snug 
sum to the profit of their hay crops if 
they would invest in a hay baler. The 
right kind will pay for itself many 
times during the years of its useful- 
ness. The main question for you to 


decide in purchasing a press is to find 
one that can be absolutely depended 


upon under all conditions, one which 
the manufacturer thoroughly guaran- 
tees. Nearly every farmer has heard 
of the Eli press, made by the Collins 
plow company of Quincy, Ill. It is 
made in 38 styles and sizes, and has 


a record of turning off three compact, 
shapely bales of standard size per min- 
ute. Write for their hay press cata- 
log, mentioning this paper for quick 
response. 




















Free Sample of 
Amatite Ready Roofing 








AMATITE a proposition with 
plenty af daylight on it. We not only 
send at any one’s re- 
quest a free sample 
and booklet, but we go 
further, and in that 
booklet we name frank- 
ly and candidly the 
materials that are used, 
and describe the proc- 
ess of manufacture. 

Here, for instance, is 
@ quotation from our 
booklet, “How is your 
Roof?’ 

“‘Amatite’ Roofing 


is 





consists of two sheets 
of wool felt, saturated 
with pure Coal Tar. These are ce- 
mented together with straight-run 


Coal Tar Pitch.” 

That is the kind of a thing a buyer 
wants to know, It's the kind of thing 
most manufacturers won't take pains 
to tell the buyer. 

We believe in telling everything we 


know about AMATITE. 











Amatite on a Park Building 


Its wearing qualities time will prove 


to you. ITere is a little story on that 
point which is worth telling. In Octo- 
ber, 1904, we put a sq foot of AMA- 
TITE out on the stone ledge of an 
eithth story window in a New York 


Oliice building. It was an extremely 
unfair test to apply to any roofing. It 
was exposed to all the violence of win- 
ter storms sweeping in direct from the 
Atlantic, there being no buildings any- 
where near that could act as a shelter. 
In summer the heat on it was often 
terrific. It was not even weighted 
down and the rain water soaked it 
from below, whereas in actual use the 
underside would have been always 
Sometimes it was completely 
encased in ice, 

About a year later we took in the 
sample and examined it. It was actu- 
ally impossible to discover any trace 
of wear. It had not become the least 
brittle, the edges had not curled, it 
was absolutely identical in color, ap- 


dry. 


pearance, pliability, and toughness 
with a new sheet of AMATITE and 
after we had washed off the dust it 


was impossible to distinguish the old 
from the new. 

Here’s one more point which the ex- 
perienced ones will appreciate. AMA- 
TITE requires no coating or painting. 
It costs nothing to maintain and you 
can lay it yourself. Send for the free 
sample and booklet to our nearest of- 
fice and judge for yourself. If you do 
this your future roofs will all be of 
AMATITE. Barrett Manufacturing 
Co., New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Cincinnati, Al- 
legheny, Kansas City, Cleveland, Min- 
neapolis. 





FARMING FAR AND 


Agricultural Fairs. 


As Held in the United Kingdom. 


OUR LIVERPOOL CORRESPONDENT. 





Three kinds of institutes are main- 
tained in the United Kingdom for the 
convenience of farmers, dairymen and 
stockholders. These are markets, fairs 
and shows. Markets and fairs are very 
old institutions. The show is a com- 
paratively young one. Markets and 
fairs are held in what are called mar- 
ket towns. Many towns of England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales have mar- 
kets and fairs. 

The market day is the fixed, weekly 
or bi-weekly occasion on which farm- 
ers who have produce to. sell and 
tradesmen who desire to buy meet for 
the transaction of their business In a 
place known as ‘“‘the market” or “the 
market place.” The fairéis also a mar- 
ket but is on a larger scale and has, 
usually, some relationshin with the 
requirements or the productions of a 
season. 

These markets and fairs are of much 
business interest and value. Farmers 
and stock breeders in the localities of 
the towns in which the fairs are held, 
look forward, eagerly, to the fairs, and 
prepare produce or stock with great 
care to be sent to the fairs. A strong 
social element enters into the trans- 
actions of the fair. The business of 
fairs and markets is carried through 
shrewdly and good naturedly. The 
gatherings are solely for selling and 
buying, and this is usually done fn a 
matter-of-fact way, and with a keen 
eye to an advantage on each side. 

In connection with many fairs held 
in the United Kingdom, there has 
grown up a pleasure element. In some 
cases, a day or more is set apart as 
the pleasure fair. In some towns an 
annual or periodic pleasure fair fs held. 
In these cases the pleasure element !{s 
quite distinct from the business ele- 
ment of the fair proper, and, usually, 
it concerns a totally different class of 
people. The pleasure fairs provide oc- 
casions and means for a general 
merrymaking by people of the towns 
and of the country round who care for 
such things. A farmer or grazer will 
attend the fair and transact his bust- 
ness and go home again. His farm 
hands, or the women servants of the 
household, will “beg off’ for an after- 
noon or evening, to attend the pleas- 
ure fair, and make a round of the 
shows, have a dance and join in the 
general jollity of the fair. 

Many fairs are held in the United 
Kingdom from which the festive ele- 
ment {1s completely absent, but such 
an element is associated with most of 
the principal fairs. In England, a large 
class of people follow the occupation 
of traveling showmen or _ proprietors 
of merry-go-rounds, swings, shooting 
galleries and other attractions com- 
monly met with at fairs. 

4 ‘ ‘HIRING FAIR”, 


There is one other kind of fair stil 
held in the United Kingdom which 
is deserving of notice. This is the 
“hiring fair’ and is an institution of 
itself. It is held at Michaelmas or at 
Martinmas, and marks the day on 
which servantmen and women are 
hired for farm work for the 12 months 
following the hiring day. According to 
the old custom, the men and women 
used to stand in the market street or 
market place of the towns in which a 
hiring fair was held. The farmers of 
the district who wanted men or women 
servants, attended the fair and, noting 
suitable people among those who were 
waiting to be hired, offered to employ 
them on stated terms. In this way 
many farmers obtained men and 
women servants. 

Agricultural shows owe their exis- 
tence mainly to agricultural societies, 
of which there are many in England. 
The principal societies, at the head of 
which stands the agricultural society 


NEAR! 
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{Cut out this form.] 


WHAT DO YOU WANT ON YOUR FARM 


FROM THE LIST BELOW ? 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS IN PRIZES FOR PROMPT ANSWERS 


In a word, if you were able to buy 
everything in the following list that 
you could use to advantage, put an X 
mark against the articles you would 
select. Put O against each article in 
the list that you already own or have 
the use of. Both marks against the 
same article will mean that you al- 
ready own it, but that you would like 
a new one. Thus X against aerator 
for milk means that you would like 
one of these things if you could af- 
ford it, while O against aerator means 
that you have something of this kind 
in your dairy that is all right; but if 
you mark it XO you thereby indicate 
that your old aerator is about done for 
and you would like a new one. So on 
with the other things. Articles not 
marked, you don’t own and don't need. 

Cut out the coupon and list below, 
write your name, etc, in blanks at top, 
check the list as above, and send it 


to American Agriculturist, 52 Lafay- 
ette Place, New York City, at once, 
on or before Monday, October 


11 at latest. With your checked list, 
send a brief letter, mentioning (in 
order of importance to you) the three 
things or implements among all those 
you have checked that you most re- 
quire for the easiest and most profit- 
able working of your farm. State 
briefly why you need these three 
things so much more than any others, 
what make you prefer and why. You 
are not obligated in any way by send- 
ing us your checked list and letter. 
$100.00 in Prize Money. 

For the list carefully checked that 
is accompanied by the best letter, we 
will give 

[See top next column.] 


First prize .... 
Second prize . 
SEMtG BTIOS cecsccsscse MOS 
Four prizes each of $5.. 20.00 
Five prizes each of $3.. 15.00 


Five prizes each of $1.. 5.00 
Ten prizes each of 50c 5.00 
Special prizes ........ - 6.00 


31 prizes in all......$100.00 

Special prizes: $1 for list earliest 
mailed, as shown by postmark; $2 
for list which checks X against great- 
est number of things wanted; $1 for 
list which checks O against greatest 
number of things already owned; $1 
for list which checks greatest num- 
ber of articles both XO. 


The prizes of $5 or more will be 
paid in orders on manufacturers to 
apply on purchase price of the arti- 
cle first named in prize winning letter 
a. most needed. Thus, if the first prize 
letter mentions a cream separator. first 
among the three things most needed, 
the writer of that letter will receive 
an order on the separator manufac- 
turer good for $25 toward the purchase 
price of such a machine. The prizes 
of $3 or less will be paid in cash. 


RULES—Anyone may compete, 
whether a subscriber or not, young or 
old, male or female—the more the 
merrier, but the name inserted at top 
of blank must be that of the head of 
house or farm. There is no entry fee 
or expense of any kind. Each list 
must be accompanied by brief letter 
as specified. Use our printed list for 
checking. List and letter must be 
mailed by Monday, October 11, at lat- 
est, and as much earlier as possible. 
Write with pencil or ink. 





For American Agriculturist, New 


X means wanted. 
new or better needed. 


Sent by 


Name in full (write 
Postoffice 
Iam 





FARM IMPLEMENT AND SUPPLIES CONTEST 


For One Hundred Dollars in Prizes 


O means ecwned, not wanted. XO means owned but 


ee ee | 


‘oeew County 


acres, including both improved and unimproved land. This past year my 


Y ork, 


plainly) 








two leading crops were about..... OOT0S OF. occcvsseves GE ssucve .-acres 

ec weadewess I usually keep about ....... ... horses, occ COWS, 

re DOE, scnccces sheep,......-- poultry. 

Adze Bag holder Barrel trucks Bean puller 

Aerator, milk Bag trucks Burrow, wheel Bean thresher 

Anvil and vice Bags, feed Raskets, market Bean planter 
Barrels Baskets, stave Bee hives 


Axe 
{SEE OVER] 





of England, are influentially supported. 
The objects of the societies are to im- 
prove agriculture, dairy farming and 
stock breeding in every feasible way 
by interesting farmers and stock breed- 
ers in improved methods of cultivation, 
in new seeds, grasses, roots and meth- 
ods of dealing with blights and dis- 
eases, 

To enable the societies to carry out 
these aims, agricultural shows were 
established. The shows differ entirely 
from fairs. Substantial prizes are 
offered for the best articles in the 
different classes, exhibited, cultivated 
farms frequently forming one class. 
The shows have comprised so many 
classes in field produce, fruit, horses, 
cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, cheese, but- 
ter, dairy working, beekeeping and hive 
manipulation, and in the extensive im- 
plement branch, that there has been 
no lack of interest in them. Farmers 
have been very willing to citer as com- 


[SEE OVER] 


——— 


petitors in the different classes. Their 
wives and daughters have also taken 
an interest in the shows, especially in 
the dairy branch. 

The attendance of the general public 
has been secured by a judicious use of 
legitimate attractions. A good milil- 
tary band has been engaged to play 
during each of the show days. The 
leaping of hunters has been made a 
main feature of the show. A working 
dairy is generally also a feature and 
fn connection with this, butter making 
competitions are held, the milk being 
churned and the butter worked and 
molded in the presence of the visitors. 

Often the shows have resulted in a 
financial loss, as in the case of the 
last two shows of the Royal agricul- 
tural society. At times it has seemed 
as if the fates were conspiring aginst 
the shows. But the members of the 
societies and their supporters have 
stood by the committees in these times 
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LIVE SLOCK AND DAIRY 


[Cut out this form.] 


DO YOU WANT ON YOUR FARM FROM THE LIST BELOW? 


UNE HUNDRED DOLLARS IN PRIZES FOR PROMPT ANSWERS. 
[See Preceding Page.] 


Bee supplies 
Beet puller 
Bellows, spray- 
ing 
Bells, cow 
Bells, sheep 
sell, farm 
Binder, corn 
Binder, wheat 
Binder, twine 
Bits 
Blacksmiths’ 
tools 
Blanket, 
Bob sled 
Pog hoe 
Boiler, dairy 
Boiler, heating 
3oiler, cooking 
Bone cutters 
Bottles, milk 
Brooder 
Brooms, stable 
Brushes, cream- 
ery 
Brushes, horse 
Buckets, covered 
Buckets, well 
Buggies 
Pull rings 
Bush hooks 
Butter boxes 
Butter ladles 
Butter workers 


Calf feeders 
Cans, oil, 
Cans, ‘milk 
Carriage, family 
Carpenters’ tools 
Carrier, hay 
Carrier, other 
Cart, horse 
Cart, hand 
Chains, log 
Chains, whiffle- 
tree 
Churns 
Cider mills 
Clevises, plow 
Clippers, grass 
Clippers, horse 
Clover cutter 
Clover huller 
Contractors’ 
picks 
Cooker, feed 
Coops, poultry 
Coops, shipping 
Corn hoes 
Corn knives 
Cotton planters 
Cow ties 
Cradles, grain 
Cream separator 
Crowbar 
Cross cut saws 
Cultivators 
Curry combs 
Cutter, feed 
Cutter, root 
Cutter, ensilage 
Cutting pliers 


horse 


Dehorning clip- 
pers 
Ditching 
machines 
of stress and things have 


right again. 


Diggers, post 
hole 

Diggers, potato 
Drill, fertilizer 
Drill, grain 
Drill, corn 
Drill, garden 
Drill, wells 

Ear markers 
Engines, gas 


Engines, gaso- 
line 
Engines, kero- 
sene 
Engines, steam 
Engines, trac- 
tion 


Evaporators, 
truit, syrup 
Eveners 
Extension ladder 
Fan mills 
Feed trucks 
Fence, poultry 
Fence, machines 
Fencing wire 
Fertilizer, sower 
Fertilizer, com- 
mercial 
Fertilizer, 
rials 
Forges 
Forks, hay 
Forks, manure 
Forks, spading 
Forks, stable 
Fruit pickers 
Fumigators 
Furnace 
yarden hoes 
Garden hose 
Garden plows 
Garden rakes 
Garden trowels 
Gin, cotton 
Grain scoop 
Grain sickles 
Grass seeder 
Gravel screens 
Grease, axle 
Grinders, mower 
knife 
Grindstone 
Halter chains 
Halters 
Hames 
Hammers, nail 
Hammers, stone 
Hand weeders 
Harness 
Harness oil 
Harness soap 
Harrows, dise 
Harrows, 
smoothing 


mate- 


Harrows, spad- 
ing 

Harvester for 
grain 


Hatchets 
Hay carrier 
Hedge shears 
Hoe, bog 
Hoe, field 
Hoe, grub 
Hoe, scuffle 


Hoe, wheel 
Hog rings 
Hog scrapers 
Hooks, potato 
Hose reels 
Huller, bean and 
pea 
Ice tools 
Incubator 
Jacks, wagon 
Jack screws 
Jointer, plow 
Knife, budding 
Knife, corn 
Knife, hay 
Knife, pruning 
Ladder, step 
Lantern 
Lawn mower 
Lawn rake 
Leaders, cattle 
Lister, corn 
Loader, hay 
Loader, lumber 
Manure spreader 
Marker, field 
Mattocks 
Maul, spike 
Measures 
Measuring 
Mill, bone 
Mill, grain 
Mill, saw 
Mole trap 
Mortar and 
pestle 
Mould. butter 
Mowers 
Pails 
Pads, 
Paint 
Picks 
Pipe wrench 
Planter, potato 
Planter, corn 
Pliers, cutting 
Plows, double 
mold 
Plows, garden 
Plows, side hill 
Plows, shovel 
Plows, subsoil 
Plows, sulky 
Press, hay 
Press, cider 
Poultry supplies 
Pruners, tree 
Pumps, chain 
Pumps, spray 
Punches, mark- 
ing 
Racks, hay 
Racks, stock 
Rake, hay 
Rake, garden 
Rat traps 
Roller, field 
Roofing 
Rope 
Sand screens 
Sausage stuffer 
Saw, panel 
Saw, pruning 
Scales, bag 
Scales, wagon 
Scoop, potato 


tapes 


sweat 


[See preceding page for instructions.] 


Scrapers, drag 
Scrapers, wheel 
Scythe stones 
Scythes 
Seeder, grass 
Shears, pruning 
Shears, sheep 
Shearing 
machine 
Sheep dips 
Shellers, corn 
Shovels 
Shovel, snow 
Shovel, spades 
and scoops 
Silos 
Sickles, grain 
Sled, one horse 
Spades 
Spades, drain 
Split links 
Splitting wedges 
Sprayed, potato 


Spraying matee 
rial 

Spreader, 
manure 

. prinkler, lawn 


tacker, hay 
Stack covers 
Stanchions, 
tle 
Staple puller 
Staples 
Stock foods 
Stock markers 
Stock stove 
Stump pullers 
Stretchers, wire 
Syringes 
Tackle blocks 
Tank Heater 
Tank dipping 
Tank water 
Tedder, hay 
Teeth, harrow 
Telephone 
Tester, milk 
Thresher, smal] 
grain 
Ties, cow 
Tongs, track 
Tools, various 
Trowels 
Trucks, bag 
Trucks, barrel 
Umbrellas, 
wagon 
Veterinary 
plies 
Washing 
machine 
Wagons, road 
Wagons, low 
down 
Weeders 
Whiffletrees 
Windmills 
Wrenches, 
riage 
Wrenches, 
Wrenches, 
monkey 
Other articles 
needed may be 
written on 
separate sheet. 


cate 


supe 


care 


pipe 








soon come 


The agricultural shows of the United 


loop to fit loosely on the stick; ¢, the 


other loop large enough to hold the 
eight-quart pail without slipping 





Kingdom have been of great value to 
agriculture and stock breeding by stim- 
ulating farmers and stock breeders to 
farm and to feed in ways more in har- 
mony with the teachings of science 
than those which were followed before 
the societies came into existence. 


Cheap but Effective Homemade Aerator. 


PROF W. J. ELLIOTT. 








This whole process of aerating milk 
may be accomplished in a simple, ef- 
ficient and cheap manner with the 
following articles, pictured in accom- 
panying outline, which are obtainable 
by the ordinary farmer: a is a com- 
mon strainer; b is a common eight- 
quart pail with numerous very fine 
holes in the bottom. These may be 
punched with a fine wire nail; ¢ is a 
common milk can of the cheese fac- 
tory type; d is a piece of wire twisted 
so as to form a loop at each end, one 





through; e is a straight stick of such 
size as will pass through the handle 
of a milk can, and of such length, so 
that when the sharp end rests upon 
the ground, the other end will reach 
214 feet above the milk can. 

The top of this stick has numerous 
holes about 8 inches apart. These 
holes are for supporting the pail at 
different hights, according to the force 
of the wind, so that the milk may not 
be blown over the top of the milk 
can while the fine sprays are falling: 
f is a wooden pin or boit to fit into 
the holes of ¢e, to support the small 
loop of the twisted wire. 

Place the stick through the handle 
of the milk can till the sharp end rests 
upon the ground, then place the small 
loop of the wire over the stick and 
put the wooden pin through one of 
the holes to prevent the wire slipping 
down. This done, place the eight-quart 
pail in the large loop, with the 


strainer on top of the pail, and our 
homemade combined strainer and 
aerator is ready for use. 

Now, as you finish milking each 
cow, pour her milk into the strainer. 
From this it falls into the eight-quart 
pail, and running through the fine 
holes in the bottom, drops as a fine 
spray into the large milk can. 

By means of this simple device three 
very important and necessary points 
are gained: The milk is strained, and 
thus freed from all coarse dirt par- 
ticles and hairs; it is freed from cowy 
odors by means of the wind as it falls 
from the fine holes in the pail into 
the large milk can; and lastly, it is 
lowered in temperature. This latter 
point is very important, as the milk 
is quickly lowered to a temperature 
below that at which the germ growth 
is best, and thus the milk will keep 
for a much longer time. 





Improving a Dairy Herd. 


GEORGE E. NICHOLS, CHENANGO CO, N Y. 





My earlier memory of cattle was ata 
time when little care was given them. 
They calved mostly in March and 
April. Those cows that did not freshen 
in the spring were not bred or allowed 
to calve until the following spring. 
Not one in 100 came fresh in the fall. 
They were dry from November until 
the following spring. Such cows were 
fed hay, stalks and straw and no grain, 
except from the time of becoming 
fresh till they went to grass. The 
milk was set in little pans. The but- 
ter, after the cows were nicely on 
grass, was put in 100-pound packages 
and held until fall and sold to city 
markets. The farmer who made 200 
pounds butter per cow was a wonder; 


150 pounds was a good average 
amount per cow. My own lot aver- 
aged about 125 pounds. Pure-bred 


cattle were not much known or 
sought in those days. The first thor- 
oughbreds I remember were Short- 
horns and Devons. 

I became a farmer, I suppose, be- 
eause I was born on a farm. I be- 
came a caretaker of dairy cattle be- 
cause everyone in this section kept 
dairy cattle. I became a breeder of 
registered cattle simply because I 
liked them. I early realized that cat- 
tle must be cared for well if we were 
to make a living out of them. 

I well remember the first wheat bran 
I ever fed. I went 15 miles after it, 
our nearby towns not keeping such 
luxuries for cows. For several years 
if a man wanted two or three tons 
bran he had to send to Binghamton. 
I was not satisfied with the results 
and disposed of the native cows. I 
was reading the American Agricultur- 
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ist. Jerseys were recommended as su. 
perior butter cows. Over 30 years ago 
I got a registered Jersey bull from 
Massachusetts. He was out of a cow 


giving 40 pounds milk per day. Too 
many farmers change their mindg 
about the proper way to grade up a 
herd. I remember selling: a Jersey 


bull to a party who used him, getting 
a lot of splendid daughters. He 
wanted to get more milk and put in 
a Holstein to breed his herd. When 
the Guernseys did so well at Buffalo 
he wanted the breed and got them. 
As @ consequence to-day he has a lot 
of ring-streaked and speckled animals 
no better than he started with years 
ago. 
BUILDING UP THE HERD. 

I used the registered bull for a few 
years, but the one-half, three-quarters 
and seven-eighths grades did not take 
on the color and shape of Jerseys fast 
enough to suit me, though they were 
an improvement on their dams as but- 
ter cows. I wanted some registered 
cows. I lacked the money, but finally 
I got a couple heifers. I had to be 
satisfied with cheap ones, but it gave 
me experience. I studied pedigrees 
and breeding. I bred some good ones 
and culled out the poor ones. I al- 
ways used bulls from good milk and 
butter families. We had to make our 
own butter. The Babcock test was 
not known then. At first little pans, 
then the large, shallow pans were 
set in spring water. Then fol- 
lowed the deep cans set in ice wa- 
ter to force the cream separation a 
little faster. It was perhaps a little 
cleaner, too, but this was not fast or 
thorough enough. Then came the 
separator with a steam engine to run 
it. With this latter rig, we have been 
making butter for 14 years. 

Our butter product of 125 pounds 
from the poorly kept native cow grad- 
ually grew with experience in feeding 
and better breeding. With the im- 
provements for getting the cream out 
of the milk, our butter product soon 
reached 300 pounds of butter per cow. 
We have not increased the product 
much during the last ten years as I 
don’t believe it pays, at least in a 


breeding herd, to force cows much 
higher. Better cows and better care 
called for better barns. I never put 


water in the stables, because I believed 
it best for the cattle to be out of doors 
as much as possible without exposure. 
OTHER IMPROVEMENTS ON THE FARM. 
When I fixed over the barn, I put in 
2 silo. For several years I have fed 


dry cornstalks while they lasted with 
four to ten pounds hay per cow per 
day according to her time of freshen- 
ing and capacity. 


The grain ration ts 























THE MILK AERATOR DESCRIBED ON THIS PAGE 


The left two-thirds of the illustration shows the different parts of the 


aerator. 





On the right it is in position ready to receive-the milk. 
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what is termed a narrow one. I grind 
what corn and oats we raise, purchase 
gluten and wheat bran and a little oil 
meal, to bring the ration about 1 to 
5. This may read easy, but to accom- 
plish these results with no money ex- 
cept what was made off the farm, it 
was hard work. To bring a farm 
from ten cows to 40 or 50 head, put 
up good buildings in place of poor 
ones, look after and school a family 
of children (and poor indeed is he 
who has no children), to develop a 
herd from 125 to 300 pounds butter per 
cow per 
perseverance, but it has paid. 

The farm has earned it and I have 
put it back. It has proved a good in- 
vestment. We can get good milk and 
butter cows, by having only grades, 
but we must be sure of the sire. He 
must be by a proven sire, of a good 
family. Our sire must be out of @ 
cow equally as good or better than 
the sire. I believe a lot depends in 
the line of dams. If we are breeding 
only grades the sire must be a good 
one for all the improvement must 
come through him. While we are try- 
ing to improve our farms, herds and 
fiocks, let us not neglect to improve 
ourselves. Have the house full of 
good reading matter for all members 
of the family and see that some sort 
of entertainment is) not lacking. The 
old saying, “all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,” is too true 
on many a farm. 

Care of Breeding Ewes—We feed 
cur breeding ewes liberally with roots 
and plenty of clover hay. We have 
large, well-ventilated sheds and let the 
ewes have plenty of exercise, keeping 
them out of all storms. It does not 
do a sheep any good to get wet. We 





aim to have our ewes in good healthy 
condition. Always use the best rams 
we can secure and mate them with the 
ewes early in the season. We find 
that early lambs do far better than 
late ones, provided they can be cared 


for properly. We cull our lambs and 
flocks carefully each year, sending all 
inferior animals to the  butcher’s 
block.—[H. C. Williams, Montgomery 
County, Pa. 

Speed in Separators—Conditions 
which influence the richness of cream 
from the separator are the speed of 
the bowl, the flow of the milk in the 
bowl and to a certain extent the tem- 
perature of the milk. High speed and 
«x low feed give a rich cream. While 
alow speed and increasing the amount 
of feed will give a thin cream. This 
accounts largely for the great varia- 
tion in the cream test from the same 
machine.—[George R. Taylor. 





Paced a Mile in 2.01—Dan Patch, 
owned by the International Stock Food 
company of Minneapolis, Minn, paced 
a mile in 2.01 at Allentown, Pa, Thurs- 
day of last week, lowering the record 
about two seconds. He made a beau- 
tiful appearance to the satisfaction of 
the large crowd which had come to 
see him. The animal was in charge of 
Hi. C., Hersey. Other horses on the 


srounds in training belonging to the 
me company included Effie Powers 
ith a record of 2.0814, Directum Jr, 


Jiney Directum and Judy Patch, 





Gathering Teasel—C. A. B., New 
York: The neads are cut off with 3 
or 4 inches of stem and placed on scaf- 
folds arranged with plenty of air cir- 
culating above and below to cure. They 

re usually sorted into three grades 
by dealers. They sell for from 40 
cents to $1.50 per 1000, or by the 
pound at 10 cents or more. 








Chattel Mortgage—F. B., Tennes- 
see: A person has no right to re- 
move or sell property upon which he 
has given a chattel mortgage. The 
mortgagor may pay the mortgage 
debt when the same is due or before 
if the mortgagee will accept payment. 
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Every stockman should endeavor to make his own fields produce the proper 
ration for his animals, whether fed for market or for milk. We know that the 
animal body contains exactly the same elements as are grown in plant life, and it 
becomes the business of the scientific feeder to give his animals in feed these same 
elements, and in the same proportion as they exist in the body of the domestic 
animal. Wheat, corn, oats, hay, peas, beans, etc., contain every element neces- 
sary for the proper development of the animal body, and while these foods are 
frequently substituted by oil mea! and cotton-seed meal, and even condimental 
stock foods, it should not be done except when the price of these substitutes (nu- 
tritive value considered) happens to be !ower than those commonly raised on every 
farm. Knowing that the profit is not based on the amount of food consumed, 
but the amount digested, the scientific feeder is interested in increasing digestion, 
which, according to the medical colleges and every experimental test, can only be 


accomplished by medicinal ingredients such as are supplied in 
D “i H ES S 
the prescription of Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.S.) containing tonics for the digestion, iron for 


the blood, nitrates to expel poisonous materials irom the system, laxatives to regulate 


the bowels. It has the recommendation of the Veterinary Colleges, the Farm Papers 
is recognized asa medicinal tonic aud laxative by our own Government, and is sold 
en « written guarantec at 


¢ per pound in 100 Ib. sacks; Except in Canada and extreme 
25 Ib. pail $1.60. West and South. 
A tablespoonful per day for the average hog. Less than a penny a day for horse, cow 
or steer, If your dealer cannot supply you, we will, 

Remember, that from the Ist to the 10th of each month, Pr. Hess will furnish veterinary 
advice and prescriptions free if you will mention this paper, state what stock you have, alao what 
stock food you have fed, and enclose two cents for reply. in every package of Dr. Hess Stock Food 
there is a little yellow card that entitles you to this free service at any time. 

Dr. Hess Stock Book free, if you will mention tius paper, state how much stock you have and what 
kind of stock food you have used. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio. 


Also manufacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a and Instant Louse Killer, 


Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice. 














2 Full Gallons Free to Try—6 Months Time to Pay 


AM the 

paint man. 

I have a 

new way of 

manufacturing 

and selling 

paints. It’s 

unique—it's 

better. 

. Before my 

St. Louis, Mo. plan was in- 

vented paint was sold in two ways— 

either ready-mixed or the ingredients 
were bought and mixed by the painter. 

Ready-mixed paint settles on the 
shelves, forming a sediment at the bot- 
tom of the can. 

The mineral in ready-mixed paint, 
when standing in oil, eats the life out of 
the oil. The oil is the very life of all 
paints. 

Paint made by the painter cannot be 
properly made on account of lack of the 
heavy mixing machine. 

My paint is unlike any other paint in 
the world. 

It is ready to use, but not ready- 
mixed. 

My paint is made to order after each 
order is received, packed in hermetically 
sealed cans with the very day it is made 


NOTE.—My 8 Year Guarantee backed by $50,000 Bond. 


I go even further. 

I sell all of my paint on six months’ 
time, if desired. 

This gives you an opportunity to 
paint your buildings when they need it, 
and pay for the paint at your convenience, 

Back of my paint stands my Eight 
Year, officially signed, iron-clad 


stamped on each can by my factory in- 
spector. 

I ship my pigment—which Is white 
lead, zinc, drier and coloring matter 
freshly ground, after order is received— 
in separate cans, and in another can I 
ship my Oilo, which is pure old process 
linseed oil, the kind that you used to buy 
years ago before the paint manufactur- 


ers, to cheapen the cost of paint, worked %4rantee. ean 
in adulterations. : — oar 
I sell my paint direct from my factory y EA R Ss ene 
to user at my very low factory price; you é 
pay no dealer or middleman profits. ~ aa We 
I_pay the freight on six gallons or ‘G UA RA N iT. E E , 
over. r Niet : 


My paint is so good that I make this = 
wonderfully fair test offer: 

When you receive your shipment of 
paint, you can use two full galions—that 
will cover 600 square feet of wall—two 
coats. 

If, after you have used that much of 
my paint, you are not perfectly satisfied 
with it inevery detail, you can return the 
remainder of your order and the two gal- 
lons will not cost you one penny. 

No other paint manufacturer ever 
made such a liberal offer. 

It is because I manufacture the finest 
paint, put up in the best way, that I can 
make this offer. 


This is the longest and most Ib- 
eral guarantee ever put on a paint. 

For further particulars regarding 
my plan of selling, and complete col- 
or card of all colors, send a postal to 
O. L. Chase, St. Louis, Mo. 

I will send my paint book—the 
most complete book of Its kind ever 
published—absolutely free. Also my 
instruction book entitled “This Little 
Book Tells How To Paint” and copy 
of my 8 year cuarantee. 


The Paint 
Ox. Chere, Man 
#1 No. Sixth St 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MUM 




















THIS TRADE MARK 


on a package guarantees to the public that it is 
genuine. Beware of imitations. Substitutes yield 
the dealer more profit, but cost you the same, 
















Sold by all dealers 
uaranteed by us. Sample mailed for 10 cents. 
Get it now and have it ready when you need it, 


BICKMORE GALL CURE CO., Bex S07, Old Town,Me. 














Monarch 
Hydraulic 


Evil 
Do yourself what horse docto. 
cha bi prices for trying todo. Oure 


Fistula or Poll Evil in 16 to 80 days. 
Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
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city, best results with least power. Steel beams, 

Ns, etc. Great strength and durability. Safety 

device prevents breakage. Different sizes and capac- 
ities. New Special Foatures This Yoar. 

Gasoline engines, stationary, portable and traction. 
A. B. Farquhar Co's. Gollers, Engines, Sew 
Mills, Thresheors. Ask for catalogue. 

Monarch Machinery Co., 
Roomis?. 8&9 Cortlandt St., New York City. 





is a wonde aranteed to cure any case— 

money back if it fails. No cutting—noecar. 

Peaves the flores sound and emooth ‘ree 
Book gall about it—a good book for 

horse owner to have. Write foe it. — 

FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 

81 Union Stock Yards, - Chicago, IIL 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year, (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 83 id per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS--The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. ‘Thus Jan0@ shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1906, 
Feb06 to February 1, 1906, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, tle date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid, If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you sbould then notify 
us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in ever town to so 
licit subscriptions. ‘Terms sent on application 

ADVERTISING RATES-—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion, Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application, and correspondence invited. 
For Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department. 

OUR GUARANTEER—With each subscriber to the 
American <Azgriculturist we positively guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our column unless we believe tnat 
anv subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such .ndvertiser who may prove to be a deliherate 
swindler; but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one month from the date when the adver- 
tisement appeared, and the anbscriber mict_ prove 
that in writing, to the advertiser he said: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable A. A.”” 

REMITTANCES shonld he made hv postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will he accented for 
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There is a beautiful old English cus- 
tom that might well,be imitated here. 
At the conclusion of the harvest on 
na large farm, or in a certain neigh- 
borhood, all the workers and the resi- 
dents of the vicinity are invited to 
meet in the field for a harvest service. 
The minister reads a psalm, offers 
prayer, gives a short address and two 
hymns are sung, the whole service 
lasting but a few moments. This sug- 
gestion will powerfully appeal to many 
a thoughtful and devout community, 
and may be carried out in the privacy 
of the family cirele. Eve. in house- 
holds that do not maintain the good 
old custom of morning devotions, a 
harvest service around the family ta- 
ble would be very appropriate. The 
American Thanksgiving day is an am- 
plification of this same principle. 


-— 
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The readers of American Agricul- 
turist, and particularly boys and girls, 
should not overlook the liberal cash 
prizes offered in our issue of Septem- 
ber 2, 1905, for 12 of the largest and best 
American varieties of wild nuts from 
a single tree. Three dollars will be 
given for the best 12 American wild 
chestnuts and $2 for the second best: 
a first and second prize of $2 and $1 
for the best shellbark nuts. The large 
hickory and swale nuts will be award- 
ed the same amounts. American black 
walnuts, butternuts and hazel nuts, 
12 each from single trees, will be 
awarded $1.50 and $1 for the best two 
lots received of each. Pecans will be 
considered in the same way as the 
hickory nuts, the first prize being $2 
and the second $1. There is also a 
special prize of $2 offered for the best 
dozen nuts of any native wild variety 
not mentioned in this list. These nuts 
must be selected from American wild 


EDITORIAL 


and native trees in all cases. European 
and foreign varieties will be excluded 
and our readers should be careful not 
to include any foreign varieties of 
chestnuts. The nuts must all be of 
the crop of 1905, free from worm 
holes, mildew, ete. They must be 
wrapped carefully and mailed to the 
American Agriculturist, Nut Contest 
Editor, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 
City. Do not overlook this. Be one of 
the winners. Any person can compete 
in any or all of the classes mentioned 
above. 





Life inmmunes and Graft. 


The gigantic proportions of life in- 
surance are but faintly realized. The 
business has developed enormously 
during the past five years. But official 
figures for 1900, set forth in the Unit- 
ed States statistical abstract, show that 
even then the income of life insurance 
companies in this country over 
$409,000,000 in that one year, paid pol- 
icy holders $170,000.000, added to sur- 
plus $39,000,000, leaving a balance of 
$200,000,000 that was kept by the com- 
panies for expenses—and graft, to 
judge from recent revelations. In oth- 
er words, 50 cents of every dollar paid 
for life insurance was used to support 
the machinery of insurance, including 
the grafters. The life insurance com- 
panies’ income that year was almost 
as large as the world’s total production 
of gold and silver the same year, and 
was two-thirds as large as the total 
income of the United States govern- 
ment. The amount paid to policyhold- 
ers exceeded by many millions the 
amount paid for pensions. The sur- 
plus of all the national banks at that 
time just about equaled the surplus 
of the life insurance companies. 

It is significant that some of the 
agents who sell insurance have not 
repudiated the grafters. The national 
association of life underwriters, at its 
annual meeting in Hartford, Septem- 
ber 21, failed to pass the Raleigh res- 
olution, which protested against graft 
in insurance companies. Instead, that 
body adopted a whitewash resolution 
which simply favors publicity in the 
management of life companies. The 
agents’ organization thus not only 
stultified itself, but utterly failed to 
grasp the psychological moment for a 
bold stand against graft that would 
have done much to restore public con- 
As it this action by the 
agents’ association has added fuel to 
the flames of popular distrust of the 
whole life insurance outfit. 

These facts, and the terrible expos- 
ures at New York, demonstrate the 
overwhelming importance of an entire 
reorganization of the life insurance 
business. With all its extravagances, 
politics and cther leaks, government 
administration of life insurance in Eng- 
land, France, Germany or New Zea- 
Jand is conducted very much less 
expense than Americans are forced to 
pay by the existing system. 
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To Increase Grain Growers’ Profits, 


Prof Thomas Shaw is recognized at 
home and abroad as one of the great- 
est experts the world has yet produced 
in all that relates to the practice and 
science of cereal culture. His writings 
seem to warrant these astonishing 
statements: 

1. Growers of wheat, corn, oats,e 
rye, barley or buckwheat can readily 
add from 5 to 20% to their average 
yield per acre each year, 

~. Along with this increase in pro- 
duction, will come improvement in 
quality. 

%. Larger yields 
mean bigger profits, because — 

4. These results need not require 
any extra outlay of cash or labor. 

Many farmers are anxious to co- 
operate to thus increase their profits. 
If the movement becomes general, it 
will add millions annually to the farm- 
ers’ wealth. As our cereal editor, 


of better quality 


Prof Shaw has gotten American Ag- 
riculturist thoroughly interested in the 
idea of so orgunizing farmers that they 
can each share in these increased 
profits without any extra’ expense. We 
are ready to fcrm such an organization 
if enough farmers show interest in it. 
Simply drop a line to American Agri- 
culturist, 52 Lafayette Place, New 
York City, saying: “As a_egrow- 
er of (state number of acres of 
each kind of grain you usually put 
in), I am interested in your plan to 
increase grain growers’ profits.” Add 
your name and address. Get others 
to sign some such statement of their 
interest, or use the coupon printed in 
last two issues. 





The people’s cause in the determi- 
nation to force the beef packers to fol- 
low fair measures is at last showing 
tangible progress. Heavy fines aggre- 
gating $25,000 were last week laid 
upon four officials of the Schwarzchild 
& Sulzberger packing company of Chi- 
cago and New York, following a plea 
of guilty to indictments charging con- 
spiracy to accept railroad rebates. ‘The 
case against these persons was describ- 
ed in American Agriculturist of July 
8, where was also recorded an abstract 
of the sweeping indictments against a 
large number of Chicago packers. As 
known to our readers, progress in the 
courts has been slow since midsum- 
mer, and this latest evidence of busi- 
ness is portentous. In the case of 
the four officials fined, the charge was 
that they presented supposed claims 
for damages which were really noth- 
ing more than claims for rebates. One 
of these men is a nervous wreck, and 
his attorneys said fears were enter- 
tained for his life were the unsettled 
situation to continue, hence the len- 
iency of the court in imposing a fine 
rather than a jail sentence. For the 
other three the latter would have been 
more acceptable in the public mind. 
Sixty days or a year in jail means more 
to a rich law breaker than the imposi- 
tion of a fine. The question also arises 
here what of the guilt of the railroads 
which willingly paid the rebates? The 
tussle in the courts is still ahead in 
handling the well entrenched coterie 
of western packers. The cases against 
some of these are to come up this 
week. The government feels itself in 
a stronger position to deal with the 
indicted packers since this acknowl- 
edgment of guilt on the part the 
persons named. 

a reed 

“The greatest reward awaits those 
who work—not for wages, or station or 
influence—but because the work is 
worth doing, because it is being well 
done, and because the doing of it is 
a contribution to human progress.” 
What a lot of sense, of inspiration, is 
jammed into that sentence. It is the 
conclusion of an address by W. E. 
Stone, president of Purdue university. 
Indiana—a young man whose own life 
is typified in the words quoted. 

ee ees 

Don’t skip our remarkable pronosi- 
tion, on Page 2097 of this issue, to pay 
out one hundred dollars for lists of 
what our readers need to make their 
farming easier and more _ profitable. 
Every farmer should cut out the list 
on Page 298, check it up and send to 
us at once. You may 25 


of 


thus earn $25 
toward the purchase price of whatever 
you most need. 


The protection of our readers in 
dealing with advertisers is one of the 
strongest features of this paper. Our 
guarantee, printed on this page, in- 
sures fair treatment to our subscrib- 
ers who mention this paper when writ- 
ing an advertiser. 








The eight-hour day would bankrupt 
agriculture as quickly as it would oth- 
er industries. The man who “gets 
there” in this world is the fellow who 
complains that there are too few hours 
in the working day, rather than too 
many! 





Magazine Number Next Week 


‘The very generous welcome accorded A meri. 
can Agriculturist’s initial magazine numoer, 
printed early this month, presages further keen 
interestin our special Harvest Magazine Num. 
ber, to appeur next w eek, October 7: 

As its name implies, this will be given over 
very Jargely to the crops of the year, their ma. 
turitv, their volume, and movement, and also 
market intluences affecting values, present and 
prospective. Particular attention will be ac- 
corded the generai farm crops, including the 
cereals now moving rapidly from the farm or 
maturing; also such special crops as potatoes, 
apples, cranberries, hops, etc. 

The department devoted to Books, Library 
and Literature will interest and instruct every 
member of the family. 

The enthusiasm noted over eur treatment of 
the news of the world in the department, What 
the World Is Doing, will be further accentuated 
in the pages given over to this, to include some 
very novel and valuable illustrations and maps. 

The Use of Farm Scales and the merit there. 
of, more in evidence each season, will be dwelt 
upon in a special article which will include the 
experiences of a good many practical and suc- 
cessful farmers. 

The regular departments of farm 
will cover a wide range of subjects prepared by 


activities 


by specialists. 

An interesting feature of the family pages 
will be the beginning of a fascinating romance, 
The Ascent of Parnassus, a story of surpassing 
interest by Marion Dickinson, Miss Dickinson 
is too well known to our readers to require an 
introduction, This latest story from her pen 
is one of the best she has yet written. It will 


be wel lillustrated. 











Interesting Meeting of Pomological Society, 


The 20th biennial meeting of the 
American pomological society, held in 
Kansas City, Sept 19-21, was attended 
by more than 200 members, delegates 
and active participants. Nearly 2000 
plates of fruit were shown upon the 
tables, the exhibits in this line cover- 
ing a large territory. Mexico 
made a splendid display, the 
grapes and apples called forth I 


New 
and 
much 
admiration. Colorado, Utah and Wash- 
ington exhibited fine fruits grown un- 
der irrigation and Florida showed sey- 
eral varieties, of tropical fruits, th 
intermediate states making a fine show 
of standard fruits. New York showed 
124 varieties of pears and Missouri 
apples of the crop of 1908 and 1904, 
fruit shown at the world’s fair, and 
again at this meeting being some of 
the special points of interest. 

NEW OFFICERS 

On account of the absence of Pres 
J. H. Hale and First Vice-Pres Charles 
W. Garfield, C. L. Watrous, chairman 
of executive committee, presided over 
the meeting, with John Craig a 
active assistant. Officers for ensuing 
term were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, L. A. Goodman of Missouri; first 
vice-president, T. V. Munson of Texas; 
secretary, John of New York; 
treasurer, L. R. Taft of Michigan. The 
program, as printed, was closely fol- 
lowed and each subject was fully dis- 
cussed, the full report of which will 
follow next week. 

The Missouri state horticultural so- 
ciety, in her capacity as hostess, gave 
a brilliant banquet on the evening of 
September 1). At close of meeting 
some 690 members become the guests 
of the Kansas City Southern and 'Fris- 
co railroads and left on a trip through 
the famous Ozark regions of Arkansas 
and southern Missouri. They were 
shown orchard lands and conditions in 
vicinity in a number of leading or- 
charding sections, 

ee 

Preventing Soil Washing—Thorough 
and deep plowing, followed by green 
manuring, are the best remedies for 
hill lands which are inclined to wash. 
Keep the land thoroughly covered 
with vegetation and the washing will 
be reduced to the minimum. 


CHOSEN. 
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What the World Is Doing. M. Pattison, ‘Tom Jonnson has or " . 
a eee! § Piltered GaslLignt at a 
Kerosene Price 





of Cleveland. 


Political, Social, Scientific, Military, Edu- 
cational, Religious. 





Rain-in-the-Face, the Sioux Indian 
chief, who is said to have killed Gen 
Custer in the Custer massacre, is dead 
at Standing Rock reservation, S D. He 
was 62 years old. Rain-in-the-Face 


EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 








For Honest Government in Cities. 





Philadelphia is in a great fight for 
hone government. The decent peo- 
ple of the city, and they are many and 
tremendously in earnest, have set ouc 
to put down the corrupt republican or- 
ganization that has disgraced its city 
and state and its party. <A great con- 


yention, opened with prayer and song, 
has nominated a ticket of men pledged 
to put down graft for such officers as 
ure to be chosen at the November 
election. Mayor Weaver's reform ad- 
ministration is indorsed and the re- 
demption of Philadelphia from cor- 
ruption, robbery and misrule is de- 
manded in the resolutions adopted. 
republicans raise 


The “organization” 

the cry of reform within and through 
the party and, after numerous changes 
in their state, put forth a fairly re- 
spectable tickst. But the city has been 
outraged too long to take any chances. 
The great uprising of the masses know 
no party, save the city party, which is 
“of the people, .by the people and for 
the people.”” The election will at least 
be more hon st than the last, when 
there were ).000 fradulent names 
upon the voting lists. 


ee 
Insurance Soule in Politics. 


The big insurance companies have 
bee helping to run ,political cam- 
pai s The state investigation now 
going on at New York reveals the fact 
that the New York life insurance com- 
pa contributed about $150,000 dur- 
ing the last three presidential cam- 
paigns to the republican national com- 


mit e. 
Other big companies devoted policy- 


holders funds to a similar purpose. 

The new president of the Equitable 

makes haste to announce that his com- 

pany is going to keep out of poliitics 
future. 


in the 
There,is a strong sentiment through- 
out the country in favor of govern- 
ment supervision of life insurance. 
Pres Roosevelt wishes to see it accom- 


plished, and so do many state insur- 
anc supervisors and many high of- 
fici of the big companies. Others 
are very much opposed to it. The 
president has had the legal phases of 
the question looked up and the conclu- 
ion reached was that the constitution 
and existing laws, as interpreted by 
th federal courts, prevent govern- 
? t supervision because it is not 

as interstate commerce. Sen- 


el ed 


‘ Dryden of New Jersey, who, by 
th v, is president of the Prudential, 

a salary of $100,000, proposes 
to troduce a bill giving national 
supervisory control to the bureau of 
corporations. Meantime the lawyers 

tudy the constitutional question 
i ek a way to get around any 
pre t obstacles. The laws of the 


continually changing and, 
» sake of a single definite policy 
f supervision, many insurance men 
favor federal supervision. Policyhold- 
pee 
‘ 


SI are 


and officials want to have a sharp- 
tch set upon the business meth- 


od of 


life insurance companies and 
hope that Uncle Sam may be able to 
protect the people’s money better than 
the state authorities have done. 
Se 


Briefly Told, 





A bomb thrown at Pekin killed four 
minor Chinese officials and the man 
Who threw it. Twenty were injured, 
including Wu Ting Fang, former min- 
ister to the United States, and Prince 
Tsai Tehe. The dowager empress pro- 
poses to establish a parliament in 12 
years and one of the four missions are 
Pointed by her to go abroad to study 
Systems of government was in the car. 
A radical party opposes this action 
and is supposed to be responsible for 
the bomb outrage. 





The Ohio state compaign has opened 
With a whirlwind of oratory. Vice- 
Pres Fairbanks is among the orators. 
Myron T. Herrick has been renomi- 
nated for governor vy the republicans 


was the last of the big chiefs allied 
with Sitting Bull in the Indian up- 
rising which culminated in the battle 
of the Little Big Horn in 1876, when 
Custer’s command was annihilated. 





The prospect of another coal strike 
next spring grows more ominous. The 
miners’ unions are increasing in mem- 
bership and John Mitchell, president 
of the united mine workers, is putting 
in all his time firing their minds with 
his scheme to demand an eight-hour 
day and recognition of the unions 
when the agreement under which they 
are now working expires. A big con- 
vention of the unions will be held at 
Shamokin, Pa, December 14, when it 
will be decided what cause they will 
pursue. Some of the biggest operators 
say they will not grant an eight-hour 
day. The railroads and some large 
manufacturers are laying in extra sup- 
plies in anticipation of trouble. 


Last year 800,000 foreigners came to 
the United States. Nearly one-third 
of the immigrants stay in New York 
state and most of the others in the 
east. Over 250,000 came last year 
from Russia to escape from oppres- 
sion. A large mass of undesirable im- 
migrants are pouring over from south- 
ern Europe. Recent investigations by 
our government show that some of the 
big steamship companies, in their de- 
sire to get business, have conspired 
with foreign officials, notably in Hun- 
gary, to transport hundreds of crim- 
inals and vagrants to America. This 
traffic has been going on for years, but 
not until recently has the United 
States taken aggressive steps to find 
out the facts. Our hearts are now 
softening toward the Chinese and 
hardening toward the criminal hordes 
of southern Europe, to say nothing 
of those who conspire to get them 
here. 





A children’s crusade in Milwaukee 
is attracting attention. A mass meet- 
ing of 4%) boys and girls has passed 
resolutions calling for the establish- 
ment of playgrounds in the city parks. 
They want the parks equipped with 
swings, “‘teeters,” sand piles and ball 
grounds. City children need such 
things for their health 1nd many cities 
now provide them. 





The czar of Russia is almost ready 
for another international peace con- 
ference and has notified the nations to 


that effect. The czar called the first 
peace conference of The Hague. A 
year ago Sec Hay, by direction of the 
president, invited the powers to a sec- 


ond conference, but the war was on 
and so the administrative council de- 
layed issuing the formal call. The 
conference will probably meet in about 
six months. 





The annual national convention of 
Odd Fellows has been held at Phila- 
delphia. The order is steadily grow- 
ing and the present membership is 
1,200,000. 





A large part of the Uinta Indian res- 
ervation in Utah is being thrown 
open to settlers—2,500,000 = acres. 
There has been a great rush there of 
those who want to take up claims. 
The Ute Indians will have’ the 
remaining 300,000 acres. Inside of a 
year the government will open parts of 
the Crow and Flathead reservations 
in Montana and theeShoshone reserva- 
tion in Wyoming. The Uinta reserva- 
tion is rich in minerals and 10% is 
adapted to fruit and crop raising un- 
der irrigation. The other reservations 
contain fine agricultural and grazing 
lands. The new lands will cost the 
settlers $4 an acre, one-fourth in ad- 
vance and the rest in yearly install- 
ments. Choice of lands will be by 
drawing lots. 


"or Gold you needed an ounce 
° 


And suppose that instead 
of sending you a lump of 24-Karat 
Yellow Metal, ready to use, they 
sent you a Ton of Earth, from the 
mines in Alaska, con/atning that 
ounce of Gold. 

You'd then have a /on of some- 
thing to pay freight on, but only 
one ounce of Gold after all. 

And the freight would cost as 
much as the Gold itself. 

Well, ‘at's the way most people 
buy their Ligh/. 

They buy Kerosene atl2cagallonand 

et about 20 hours of 25 candle-power 
ight out of it, or about 500 candle- 
power altogether. That's about /hree- 
fifths of acent per hour, for 25 candle- 
power light, plus labor,risk and bad smell. 


poison the air we breathe. 


Gasoline, or City Gas, J2 times larger. 
Because, Acetylene is a// Light, 
without distorting color, flicker, or adul- 









teration. 
It is Whtte and 
y clear, like Sun- 


light, and so alittle 
of it goes a mighty 
long way. 

* . 7 


Now, this purity of 
Acetylene Light means 
many thingsin the Home. 

For one thing, it makes 
Acetylene Light a full 
third cheaper than Kero- 
sene, Gasoline, or City 
Gas Light, and Aalf the 
price of Electric Light 
per candle-power. 

A 24 candle-power 
y Acetylene Light which 

is white, brilliant, soft, 
beautiful, germ-destroying Oxygen-sav- 
ing, and cool, costs you only about zwo 
fitths of a cent per hour. 

The dest Kerosene Lamp made will 
cost you éhree-fifths of a cent per hour, 
for Kerosene alone, when giving the 
same amount of Light. 

And, in order to give you as much 
Light, even at 50 per cent higher cost, it 
must burn up four times as much of 
the living Oxygen in the Air of the 
room you usesthe Kerosene or Gasoline 
Light in. 

That's a loss to the Health of the 
whole family—greater far than the 
entire cost of the Light itself—a loss 365 
nights in every year* 

Then, there’s the extra Hea? of 12 
times as much Flame, for the same 
amount of Light derived from Kerosene, 
Gasoline, or City Gas, and the extra 
Carbonic Acid they leave in the Air to 
poison the lungs and blood, viz., 10 
times as much. 

Oh, I know this sounds to you like 
“medicine talk.” 

But, just ask your Doctor what the 
Oxygen in 30 cubic feet of Air per hour 
is worth to you, iz each year of 50 


years livin ng. 

And, ou want to realize what 
that Joss of xygen means to you, seta 
lighted Kerosene lamp in a room with 
doors and windows closed air-tight for 
a few hours. 

When you see the Lamp itself die 
out, for want of the very Oxygen it 


t consumes haif yon to 
a ow hour 
ve 24 Candle Power ‘Laght. 4 


Thle ts a standard 


1 









They get lots of F/ame for their money out of 
this Kerosene, but mighty little Ligh? to read by. 

Because, Kerosene Light, Gasoline Light, or City 
Gaslight, is only one-tenth Light, and nine-tenths 
other things that dilute, or discolor Light, and that 


You know it takes ¢ times as much ved light, and 
5% times as much ye//ow light to produce the same 
clearness of vision that white light produces. 

These are some of the reasons why an Acetylene \ 
Light the size of your thumb nail will give as much } 
actual Reading Light as a flame from Kerosene, 


£yes for Reading or Working. 
4 * - 


This ts a standard 

City Gas” burner. 
Jt consumes § cubic 
fet per hour to give 
— 24 Candle- Power 
Light. That's equal 
to % cent an hour, 
with Gas at $1.00 
ger 1000 feet. 
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burnt out of the Air, perhaps you'll 
realize what it means to breathe the 
ten-times-as-much Carbonic Acid which 
that Lamp leaves in the room in place 
of the living Oxygen it destroyed. 

Acetylene Light uses up only one- 
fourth as much Oxygen as Kerosene, 
Gasoline, or City Gaslight. 

And it produces only one-tenth as 
much poisonous Carbonic Acid. Please 
remember that. 

Morcover, being a pure White Light, 
free from flicker, and unnatural color, 
Acetylene Light is /wtce as easy on the 


And now, as to Danger— 

There were only four Fires (just 4) 
from Acetylene Light among the two 
million people who used it inone year, as 
against 8,865 Fires from Kerosene and 
Gasoline. 4691 Fires from Electric 
Light and 1707 Fires from City Gaslight. 

Isn't ‘hat a Record which talks out 
plainly for the Safety of Acetylene? 

Now, a/il these Good Points about 
Acetylene Light are just beginning to 
be known by the People. 

And, just so soon as they are be/ter 
known there won't be so many Life- 
destroying Fires and Explosions, nor so 
much Sickness and Lung trouble as 
there is today in the Epoch of Oxygen- 
(Consuming Lights. 

Just think over the modern and im- 
sroved Acetylene Lighting proposition 
or yourself,—Neighbor! 

The whitest, clearest, softest, cool- 
est, most beautiful and most healthful 
Light yet discovered, for /ess than the 
price of common Acrosene Light, per 
Candle-Power. 

And, all the miserable, nasty, tedi- 
ous, dirty, and expensive cleaning of 
Chimneys, snuffing of Wicks, and filling 
of Kerosene Lamps, cu/ oud for all time 
to come, after Acetylene has once been 
adopted in your Home or Store. 

It takes /ess time, mark you, to care 
for fifty Acetylene Lights than it does 
to care for one small Kerosene mp.— 

I'm prepared to prove that to you,— 

I said prove it! 

Now, why don't you ask me to prove 
it, and send you the evidence? 

Drop me a line today for my free 
book, called “ Sunlight on Tap.” 

Address me thus— 

“Acetylene Jones.” 3 Adams Street, 
Chicago, II. 
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No doubt about 


Pratts Animal Regulator. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 
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$60.00 GASOLINE ENGINE 


A record breaker for economy, efficiency and general utility —Starts quick — 
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The Beet Sugar Campaign. 


GROWTIL NEARLY COMPLETED, 
PROMISE EXCELLENT—THE 
1905 INCREASED AND A 
AIIEAD AT THE FACTORIES 
AGRICULTURIST PRESENTS 
A REVIEW OF TILE SITUATION——HARVEST 
UNDER WAY ON TIIE PACIFIC COAST— 
BEETS MATURING RAPIDLY IN THE MIS- 
SOURI VALLEY—MICHIGAN AND WISCON- 

SIN PROSPECTS BRIGHT. 

The growing of sugar beets is be- 
coming a very important factor in the 
agriculture of many sections of the 
United States, and from the present 
cutlook the 1905-6 campaign will ex- 
ceed all others. The acreage devoted 
to this crop is being increased every 
year, and conservative authorities 
place the estimated acreage and yield 
ihis year as between 40 and 50% great- 
er than in 1904. There will be 55 beet 
sugar factories in operation in the 
Tnited States, against 49 during the 
last campaign. American Agricul- 
turist has made an exhaustive in- 
quiry into conditions all through the 
beet raising sections and is pleased to 
offer the following brief but compre- 
hensive summary. 

DEVELOPMENT IN THE EAST. 
jailing wet weather during 
summer delayed the 
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SUGAR 


this season, and it is believed 
this state will stand first in the pro- 
duction of beet sugar this year. Thres 


orado 


new factories have been put in this 
season, one at Holly, another at La- 
mar and a third at Sterling. The 
beet harvest for the great west- 


ern sugar company, located at Denver, 
Col, will begin about October 1. This 
year’s acreage is about double that of 
last year. 

Because of severe storms, 
jure the young beets, the yield in 
Nebraska will not come up to earlier 
expectations. However, the crop is in 
a flourishing condition at present and 
farmers feel much encouraged at the 
outlook. For the first time in the history 
of the Standard beet sugar company’s 
factory at Leavitt, Neb, they had to 
refuse contracts last spring. The acre- 
100% greater than a year 
condition of the crop is 
about normal. The factory pays $d 
per ton for beets, at the shipping 
point. The beet industry is growing in 
favor in Nebraska, as the high price 
paid makes the crop profitable. 

According to recent reports, the 
beet webworm is doing some injury 
to Ucah beets, especially in the Rich- 
field, Glenwood and Joseph districts. 
The sugar beet crop in Kansas is 
reported to be in excellent condition. 
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state fair last fall by A. F. 


growth of beets in Sandusky county, 
O, but more moderate rains there re- 
cently allowed them to make rapid 
development. This county comprises 
the whole of the beet growing territory 
of the state, some 4500 acres being 
growin for the Fremont factory. 

The outlook for the sugar beet crop 
in Wayne county, N Y, is generally fa- 
vorable. Cool weather and light rains 
were very beneficial and sugar beets 
are in good condition throughout this 


and adjoining counties. Over 5800 
acres were seeded in this. district, 
which contributes to the only factory 
in the state, located at Lyons. 
a few more. 
ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 
A blight, somewhat similar to heart 


rot has been complained of in some 
California districts. In the vicinity of 


Modesto, the damage is said to be 
large. The factories at Chino and 


Crockett, which were not operated last 
year, owing to inadequate supply of 
beets, will resume operations this year. 
Excellent conditions have prevailed at 
DBetteravia, Chino and Oxnard. 

The Los Alamitos sugar company of 
Los Alamitos, Cal, report that’ the 
acreage contracted for this year’s run 
is about three times as large as last 
year. The conditions have been favor- 
wuble for the growth of sugar beets, 
and growers seem inclined to give their 
crops better culture than in years gone 
by. Harvesting is under way and the 
yield is very good. The contract price 
for the 1905 crop is $3.50 for 12% sugar 
and 25 cents for each 1% above. Beets 
are now testing 20%, giving the farm- 


er $5.50 per ton for his crop.  Slic- 
ing of beets commenced at. the 
Alvarado, Cal, on August 21. The con- 


tract price for the 1905 crop is $9 per 
ton, delivered at the factory. 


Crop conditions have been almost 


ideal for beet raising throughout Col- 








NOONDAY MEAL AT THE STATE FAIR 


This pen of handsome Cheviot ewes was exhibited at the 


White of St« 
culturist’s camera caught them as they were finishin 


New Jersey 
N Y. American Agri- 
g up their noonday meal. 


suben county, 


Improved irrigation conditions have 
helped the crop wonderfully. Drouta 
has brought heavy damage to the crop 


of sugar beets in the vicinity of Black- 
foot, Ida. 

A FAVORITE IN PARTS OF CANADA. 

3eet growing is gaining substantially 
il favor in the vicinity of the Ontario 
sugar company’s factory at Berlin, 
Ont. Farmers are beginning to real- 
ize that it is the best paying crop they 
can raise and are growingsmore famil- 
iur with the work and as a result the 
crop is receiving better culture than 
formerly. This year’s acreage is much 
larger than a year ago and the yield 
promises to be much greater. Pests 
have not injured the crop in any way 
this season. The contract price is $4 
per ton for 12% beets. Harvesting will 
begin September 20 and slicing from 


SHROOM regular standard 
| mushroom basket. Send for cata and prices. 
SOUTH SIDE MFu CoO, s Va. 


BEETS 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist, At a cost of uuly 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 


and advertisement must have addiess on, as we 
cannot forward repi.cs seut tu this oflice, 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week, Adver- 


tisements of “FAKMS FOR SALE" or “1U0 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKE?L, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
@ small adv as noticeable as a large one 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS, Barred Plymouth Rocks, ab- 
solutely choicest strains; covkerels fit to head any 
yard. Bargains. LRIGHTHOME FAi1eMS, Roslyn, 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


BEAGLES, Pointers, Setters and C dllies. 
for what you want. GLEN MARY FARM, 
Chester, Pa. 


Write 
West 











“ONE POINTBR dog, thoroughly broken. J. §, 
DIX. Manppsville, Va, . 
J ~ niin cae 
MALE HELP WANTED. 
® Cents Per Word 
RAILROADIN(G—Wanted firemen and brakemen 
for all North American railroads Experience un- 


hecessary. 
earn $180. 
earn $130, 


Firemen $75, become eugineers and 
Brakemen $60, become conductors and 
Unequaled opportunity for strong, am 


bitious young men Nume_ position — preierced, 
Send stamp for particulars. RAILWAY ASS. 
CIATION, Room U7, 227 Monroe street, Brookiyn, 
Be 4 





WANTED—Young to learn telegrapny. The 


men 


demand for good operators is greater than the 
supply. We teach telegraphy quickly ands thor. 
oughly at small cost, Good paying positions ge. 


cured for all graduates, Illustrated catalog mailed 
freee EASTERN SCHOOL OF TELEGKAPAY 
Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 


RUSINESS MANAGER wanted 





in every town to 









LI. 


2000 POULTRY, ferrets, dogs, pigeons, 











hares, etc. | 


J. A. BERGEY, Box F, 
9 HOICE Single Comb White Leshorn cockerels, 
$2; Fox Terrie: puppies, % E B. CRIDLER, Box 

‘A, Dansville, NY. 


263-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White 
exchusively. Circular freee GRANT 
Plain, N Y. 


EDWARD G. NOONAN, breeder of thorough- 
bred poultry, Marietta, Lancaster County, Pa. 


Telford, Pa, 











Leghorns 
MOYDBK, kt 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


APPLE AND PEACH C ARRIERS—If you Same 
fine apples, peaches or tomatoes, shi) hem 
the South Side carriers. SOUTH SIDE Mr G co, 
Petersburg, Va. 


READY-MADE WIRD 
inch high, 4c per rotl; 35-inch, 
seriptive circulars free, OASE 
Ll 


MU 





FENOE, best grade, 20- 
2c; 15-inch, 26c. De- 
LROS, Colchester, 








BASKETS 











WANTDD—To exchange sweet potatoes for apples, 
Ww M LORD, East New Market, Mad 








CASE BROS, 





BUY Union Lock poultry fence of 
‘Colchester, Ct, Price list free. 
crates. ARTHUR FER- 


3ARGAINS in bus hel 
RIS, Kidders, %. 





LIVE STOCK. 


REGISTERBD Holstein bull, 2 years; sire, King 
of De Kol; dam, Prin ess De Kol, now giving 
59 pounds milk per day. GEORGE 3S. POTIER, 
Billings, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Prime 3-year-old Angora bucks of 
the best Harris blood. Apply to WILLIAM RR. 
PAYNE & CO, 68 Thomas street, New York City. 


HAMPSHIRE-DOWN sheep, both sexes, 
recorded; extra ram lamb, ROY R. 
Stillwater Sage, Newton, N Y. 


POLAND-GHINAS—From 2 
heavy-boned, fancy, pedigreed, 
ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 


~ JERSEYS—Combination 
sale, 7 cows, 9 heifers, 
Landenberg, Pa. 


REGISTERED Holstein cows and calves, Chester 
White pigs, Collie pups. SPRINGDALE FARM, 
Wyalusing, Pa. 








all stock 
GOBLE, Care 


to 6 months, large, 
Write quick, B. H, 





and Golden 
2 bulls. 





Lad; for 
Ss. E. NI 'VIN, 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


IF YOU WANT your hay, fruit, produce, butter, 
eggs, etc, to bring top market prices, send to-day 
for ovr illustrated booklet giving references and 
method of handling goods, Market quotations, sten- 
cils, shipping cards, etc, sent free upon request. 
F. H. KEELER & COMPANY, 104 Murray St, 
New York, N Y. 





SHIP YOUR BUTTER, eggs, poultry, apples, 
hay, potatoes, pork, dressed calves, ete, to the 
oldest commission house in Wew York. Established 








1838, E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Gu@enwich St, New 
York. 

ONIONS, apples, potatoes, fruits, poultry, butter, 
eggs, hay, straw and produce. GIBBS & BRO, 
hiladel phia, Established 1844. ‘Prompt returns, 
PGU LTRY, ergs, apples, cave toes, fruits, produce 


sold, highest prices, T. J. HOOVER, Philadelphia, 





POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


FIRST QUALITY sea 
bbl, discount over 5 bbls. 
ford, Ct. 

50? LBS CRUSHED owster shells for $2. 
litt of chick feeds free. CASE BROS, on 
ter, Ct. 


shells for poultry, $1 p 
G. H, BROWN, Guil- 








SHORTHORN bu!! calves, best dairy strains, 
certified pedigrees, GROVEDALE FARM, Wya- 











lusing, Pa. 

BERKSHIRE pigs. $5; Shropshire ram lambs, 
$12; from registered stock. W. A. LOTHERS, 
Lack, Pa. } 

FuCnovensan»> Berkshire service boars, all 
ages, for sale cheap, WM MULIAGAN, Rotk- 


let, 'N Y. 


Booklet free; description, colored tU-page book, lic. ' 


id. P, 





manage branch office and superintend force of sales- 
men. i Experience unnecessary No 
canvass i he handled with other work or 
busine: References. Particulars on application 
KNIGHT & BOSEW IChk, Nurserymen, Newark, 
New York. 

YOUNG ABLE-DB ODIE D> MI ME Nowa’ wanted, railway 


triin service; baggagemen, 
firemen, electric motormen 
rience unnecessary ; 
Enclose stamp for 
‘BR: AILWAY 


brakemen, locomotive 
and conductors; expe 
prepare you at home by mail. 
application blank and booklet, 
INSTITUTE, Indianapolis, Ind, 
FARMER AGENTS Ww ANTED—Quit k seller: over 
thousand sold in one county: one agent made $33 
one week, FARMERS WBASY BRLURD CU, 
Doone, Ia, 


FEMALE 


5 Cents Per 


WIELP WANTED. | 
Word 








GIRD OR WOMAN who wants a home wit l 


modern conveniences far making work light e 
family where she will be well treated, at high 
wages. Address WOMAN'S NATIONAL HOUSE 
HOLD ALLIANGH, 66 West 36th St, New York 
City. We have several positions of this kind that 


we can unreservedly recommend? to 


women, 


responsible 





OUR REAL ESTATE M/ MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Halt a Million People Each Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 





FARM FOR SALE—Cheapest one ever offered: 


splendid location and elegant soil; good house 
and outbuildings; fine fruit; over 100 acres in 
cultivation; contains 200 acres: is near Salisbur 
can he bought for $1800; terms easy. Address 
SAMUEL P. WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Md. 
1°1-AQRE FARM, located on the Wicomico river, 
good landing end fishing on the farm, wood on 
the farm worth what I ask for the farm; price far 
all $1300. Come and see my 50 other great bargains 
in farms; finest climate in the world. DR J. Lkk 


106 Camden Ave, 


FOR SALE—Grist milk dwelling and storehouse 
within 1-4 mile village 4000 inhabitants. A fine 
opportunity to combine milling and feed business 


WOODCOCK, Skdisbury, Md, 


Price low and terms easy. ELBERT KNALT?. 
Wappingers Falls, Dutchess Co, N Y 

FOR SALE—Fest, cheapest and nicest located 
stock farm in the United States. Has beautiful 
water front, and contains 800 acres, Address 


SAMUEL P, WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Md. 





~ true k, 


“MARYLAND FOR HOMES —Grain, fruit, 
poultry and duiry farms, all sizes, and prices that 


are attractive. Values are increasing rapidly. AL- 


BERT J. STEWART, Easton, Md. 


FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fla. 


60 EASTERN SHORP of Maryland. farms for 
sale: mild climate, fertile soil; hospitab'e neight« 
Address  COBE Y & CHARLES, Federalsburg, Md. 














MAP “OF MIGHIG AN—With information about 
farm lands, free. J. O. PACKARD, McBain, 
Mich, 





‘PURE- BRED Shropshires, English, Canadian and 


home bred. JESSE CARRIER, Fulton, N Y. | 
9 “FYNE § Shropshire ewes, registered, ~ for sale at 
reasonable price, LOTHERS, Lack, Re 











~ PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Collie | 
pups, ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 


HOLSTEIN bull “ealy 3 
LIDGE & HOLDEN, 


at farmers’ wrices. COO- 
Ellenburg, N Y. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


SEED WHEAT—Pefore buying write us for 
prices stating how much you will use. Booklet 
free. Samples for stamp. Four hardy and _ pro- 
lifie varieties, clean and graded. A. H. HOFF- 


MAN, Bamford, Lancaster Co, Pa. 


SEED WHEAT—Turkey 
Gold Coin, standard “KN 
CLEMENTS, Jordan, a 





Red, hardiest grown; 
$1.16, new bags. J. D. 





FOR SALE—Delaware grown crimson clover seed, 
$5 bushel. J. E. HOLLAND, Milford, Del, 








INFORM A- 
New York. Y ork. 


“VIRGINIA farms. SOUTHERN 
TION BUREAU, 16 Exchange Place, — 





Best Paper He Ever Tried. 


Am well satisfied with my advertise- 
ment in the Farmers’ Exchange de- 
partment of American Agriculturist. 
In fact, the demand overran the sup- 
ply. I wish to say that if a fellow 
hasn’t a pretty good supply of what he 
advertises in American Agriculturist. 
he had better keep out. Stock is all 
sold and inauiries still coming. [I 
shipped turkeys to Indiana, Pennsylva- 
nia, Kentucky, Tennessee and different 
parts of Illinois. The Agriculturist 
is the best advertising paper I ever 


had. Am extra well pleased with it. 
Will send in an advertisement next 
year.—-[F’. J. Whittington, Delrey, Ill. 
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Tite 
Vest 








Dietz Lanterns 


Do you need a lantern? Don’t make 
amistake, Justa little study is worth 
while before you go tobuy. The 


Clear White Licht of the 


DIETZ 


catches everybody. Its flame is strong 
and steady. There are other qualities 
everybody likes in a Dietz Cold’ Blast 
lantern. It is safe and convenient, 
purns long, is easily filled, is cleanly. 
Whether new or old, it never leaks, 
smokes, soots or smells, Ask your dealer 
for a Dietz Cold Blast. If he can’tsup- 
ply you, write to us, Write anyhow 
for catalogue, free to all. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 


70 Laight St. NEW YORK CITY. 
Established 1840, 


pes 


Catalogue Free. 
Une horse equals two on other presses. Leads 'n speed, 
clean work and right working. self Feed, Large Feed 
Upening, Modern. Many styles horse and power presses. 


Collins Plow Ce., 1118 Hampshire St., Quincy, Ill. 


NURSERY STOCK 

































ee Of All Kinds At 
y=  \WHOLESALE. 
‘8 Send usa list of your wants for prices. 
We will save you 


M . 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


-Hart Pioneer Nurseries 


Fort Scott, Kans., Box 31. 


HARNESS 


Our plan of selling custom-made, oak-tanned harness 
bymath, direct irom the factory at wholesale prices, is 
a big saving to every farmer. "All harness is guaranteed, 
If it’s faulty in any way, return it and get your money 
back. Write forilius rated catalogue G and price list. 
THE KING HARNUSSCO., 9 LakeSt.,0wego,Tiogalo., X.Y. 


‘YOUR IDEAS 


" $100,000 offered for one in- 
‘ vention; $8.5 for another, 
Book “How to Obtain a Patent’ and 












“What to Invent” sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. We advertise your 


patent for sale at our expense. 
Chandlee & Chanclee, Patent Attorneys, 
977 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 





BUY—INGERSOLL’S—BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. SAVE 50c a gallon. 
All Colors, Endorsed by Grange. In use 63 YEARS 
Batisfaciion Guaranteed, Wrne for Prices, Samples, an 
“INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,” all about Paint and Painting. 
0. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest 
Variabie Friction Feed. 







Avoid imitators aud iufringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mills, 
: H P. sndup. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 Stroke 
lay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalog free. We pay the freicht. 


DeLOACH Mill M’f’g Co., Box525, Atlanta, Ga, 


GGS FROM BONE 


Green cut bone doublesegg yield. More fertile 
eggs, vigorous chicks, early broilers, heavy fowls. 
MANN’S LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
10 days free trial. No money!n advance. Send ft 
back at our expenseif you don’t likeit. Cat"lg free. 
F. W.MANN CO., Box 10, Milford, Mass. 











FRUIT CAN HOLD- 
ER AND WRENCH 
delivered to any alidrexs, 
\ Price ®1, Agents wanted. 
5. R. GRAVES, Seville, Ohio, 


TREES $5 Per 100,FREtGHT par. 








RelianceNursery,Box A,Geneva,N.Y. 





Positive cure for a// hog disease 
Pratts Hog Cholera Cure. 


Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


October 12 to 15. The average re- 
turns for land and labor are $60 per 
acre; $28 to $30 covers cost and rent, 
leaving the grower a net profit of $20 
to $35 per acre. The factory disposes 
of the refuse molasses at 1 cent per 
pound, 

The Knight sugar company of Ray- 
mond, Alberta, Can, report that last 
year’s acreage of surar beets was 3000) 
acres, and this year’s acreage 4000. 
The contract price for the 1905 crop 
is as follows: $4 for 12% beets, $4.50 
for 14%, $5 for 16%. Harvesting will 
begin October 1. The pulp is disposed 
uw. wy ine factory as feed for cattle. 

In Michigan and Wisconsin the 
sugar beet crop is reported to be 
in splendid condition all over the state 
ef Michigan, notwithstanding’ the 
unfavorable conditions which pre- 
vailed earlier in the season. Contract 
price generally $4.50 per ton for 12% 


beets, and 33 1-3 cents for each 1% 


of sugar additional. Harvest will 
probably start about Ortober 1. 
The yield this year promises to 
be greater than that of last year. 


<-> 


Exhibiting Pennsylvania Products. 








[From Page 22.] 
absence of dairy products, 
partment should be 
carefully and liberal 
awarded so as to draw this class of 
material toward the fair. To do this 
a refrigerator should be furnished by 
the department for taking care of but- 
ter and other products of a perishable 
nature. 


This de- 
built up more 
premiums 


The Cotton-Square Borer. 








The cotton-square borer has been 
reported as causing much damage to 
the young crop in Oklahoma this sea- 
son. So that this pest may be easily 
recognized and eradicated the Okla- 
homa agricultural experiment station 
has issued a little bulletin calling at- 
.ention to the characteristics of the 
worm and means of destroying it. 
Farmers all over the state should read 
the accompanying description, so that 
they may be prepared to battle with 
this pest. 

This little worm is easily recognized 
by its bright green color, flattened 
shape, and velvety appearance. It is 
less than %-inch in length, and lies 
with its head drawn in and under its 
body, giving it a decidedly oval shape. 

This worm hatches from eggs laid 
earlier in the season by a little butter- 
fly about an inch across the wings and 
with a slaty color above, except for 
a few black and crimson spots near 
the back of the hind wing. Each 
hind wing of the butterfly has a slen- 
der tail which projects backward, giv- 
ing it a distinguishing mark quite 
easily recognized. 

This caterpillar has no relation to 
the cotton boll worm, or the cotton 
boll weevil, and is not destructive in 
the same locality year after year. It 
generally appears when the cotton is 
forming its first squares and may work 
considerable damage over a limited 
space, but never over a very large 
area. When it does appear it may en- 
tirely strip the squares from 10% of 
the stalks in that area. It feeds prin- 
cipally upon the stalk and squares, 
boring holes into the same and feed- 
ing upon the soft tissues on the inside, 
but will to some extent feed upon the 
leaves before entering the stems and 
squares. This last fact makes the use 
of paris green partially effective. It 
is usually not worth while, however, to 
try any remedy for the destruction of 
the worm, because a large majority 
are killed by a little fly, something 
like the housefly, and also by a small 
wasplike insect. These flies lay their 
eggs upon the caterpillar, and the 
maggots hatching from them bore into 
the body of the caterpillar and feed 
upon its tissues, finally killing it. Over 
90% of the June brood of caterpillars 
have thus been killed. But when 
treatment seems necessary, paris 
green can be dusted upon the foliage 
where it will be eaten by the caterpil- 
lar before it begins to bore into the 
stems or squares. 


GEORGIA. 
Down Georgia Way. 


J. Cc. M’A. 





The season of the big fairs is now 
at hand. Savannah valley farmers’ fair 
opens at Augusta Monday, October 2, 
and continues one week, while the 


northeast Georgia fair comes off at 
Athens at the same time. The 
Georgia state fair opens at At- 
lanta the following Monday, Oc- 
tober 9, and continues two weeks, 
after which comes the south 
Georgia fair at Macon the last week 
in October. This is only a list of the 


big fairs to be held. 

Farmers will be in position to at- 
tend these fairs, as the bulk of the 
farm work will be over. Fine weath- 
er has prevailed for picking cotton, 
and the movement has been heavy. 
Newton county farmers have made 
and gathered record breaking food 
crops this year and are in excellent 
financial condition, but the cotton crop 
there is short and they have declared 
for 1l-cent cotton. The cutting of the 
last of the hay crop is now being done 
and is of fine quality. Corn being 
housed and other minor crops looked 
after. Late corn has been a failure 
in most instances on account of dry 
weather. Pastures are failing and 
consequently cattle and hogs are 
bringing good prices, where they are 
found in marketable shape. Dairy 
products in most localities have ad- 
vanced considerably, especially where 
the demand is supplied by local dairy- 
men. 

A canning factory of large propor- 
tions is projected for Augusta and it 
will be quite a valuable acquisition, as 
the truckers and fruit growers of that 
territory can have their surplus can- 
ned profitably. The peach crop from 
Americus marketed earlier is said to 
be the best in years. Seri culture is 
on the move in Georgia. Louis B. 
Magid is making a success with the 
work at Tallulah, and in numerous 
places the business is pursued on a 
small scale. The Isaetta silk mills 
will be in operation at Augusta next 
month. Negotiations are now on look- 
ing to the engagement of a colony of 
Japanese to settle near Augusta and 
raise silk for this mill. The work 
will be watched with interest. 





Mitchell Co—A heavy crop of pecan 


nuts is expected this vear. Limbs on 
many trees are bending under the 
weight of the growing nuts. Many 


orchards of improved trees will be set 
during the coming winter. 


™ RUB ON 
Painkiller 























Nalional Reversible 
SULKY PLOW 


IS MADE BY 








Belcher & Taylor Agl. Tool Co., 


Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Manufacturers of the most ular lines of plows. 
adapted for level land and hilisides and all kinds o 
powme. The National Reversible Sulky, Arlington 
wivel, Yankee Swivel, National, Oxford, Doe’s 
Improved and other patterns. Send for catalogue. 


Gold 
Pecan Trees and Nuts : So's, {sn Catalorus 


M. BACON PECAN CO., De Witt, Ga, 


$500.00 The Best Automatic Gate, $500.00 


Ask about gate castings and directions and how 10 get 
fownship right free and make $500.00 out of it. 
THORPE BROOM CO. Wapelia Tilinots. 











WHAT DO YOU SAY? : 


Several hundred thousand tarmers say 
the best investment they ever made was 
when they bought an 


Electric "*Wyoon 


Low wheels, wide tires; easy work, light draft, 
We'll sell you a@ set oj the best Ay wheels 
made for your old wagon. Spoke united with 
hub, guaranteed not to break nor work loose. 
Send for our catalogue and save money. e 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. Box 86, Quincy, tit. 








The Trick of 
Making a Farm Power 
Profitable 


lies altogether in the use you make of 

that power. You may only run your 

cream separator an hour a day. An 

hour’s pumping may fill the tanks 

that supply your house and — we 

water. a use ou 
may be able to do 


wer you ma i 
the same time. 
ind and ensilage 
mes of the zear- 
You want a power that starts quickly, 
is simple and safe; but morethan this, 
you want to know just how to use the 
wer. We may be able to make sug- 
gestions as to the grouping of ma- 
chines to be operated so the power 
that will operate your largest machine 
will separate your milk, churn, pump 
our water, turn your grindstone; in 
act, operate a number of machines 
at one time and make a saving in time 
and fuel. If you will write and tell 
us what machines you have on your 
farm, we will try to work out your 
proposition and tell you how to make 
money out of the power you buy. This 
information won't cost you anything. 
We will give careful personal atten- 
tion to your particular problem. Write 
and see what we have to say. 
about Farm Power Free. 
FAIRGANKS FARM POWER MEN, 


The Fairbanks Co., New York. 
Scales, trucks, values and fittings, gas and 
gasoline engines, machines, machine 
tools, factory tower transmission, 
Sactory supplies. 

Albany, New Orteans, Gaitimere, Boston, 

Phile., P burg, ftal ¥ 


ese t — al 
only have feed to 
to cut at certain 














Positive, Comparative, Superlative. 


“T have used one of your Fish Brand 
Slickers for five years, and now want 
@ new one, also one for a friend. , I 
would not be without one for twice the 
cost. They are just as far ahead of a 
common coat as a common one is 
ahead of nothing.” °* 
(Name on application.) 


HIGHEST AWARD WORLD'S PAIR, 1904. 


Be sure you don’t get one of the com- 

mon kind—this is the 

mark of excellence. » 
<« 


2 
A. J. TOWER CO., 
BOSTON, U.S.A. Psy 


TOWER CANADIAN CO., LimiTep, 


TORONTO, CANADA. 352 


bE 





Makers of Wet Weather Clothing & Hats. 


















A DURABLE ROOF 
Arrow Brand - 

Asphalt Ready 4h 

Rooting is cven- 

ly purfaced 

with gravel, 

and is not only attractive in appearance 

bat lusts along time, In the long runis very cheap. 
day man can lay it. Samples and prices free. 

ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO., £0 Pine St., N.Y. City 


Tewaro .. cheap imitations mace from Tar. 
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Southern Edition 


For Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi. American Agriculturist 
is carefully studying the needs of our 
southern fruit growers, farmers and 
planters in each of these states, and aims 
to print each week just such information 
as will be most helpful to the practical 
man. We invite particularly correspond- 
ence from our friends in the south. If 
you are puzzled over a question of farm 
manazement, of crop rotation, care of the 
soul, the development of the live stock or 
dairy industry, the possibilities in poul- 
try raising, let us hear from you. Jct 
down your thoughts and experiences in 
yourown words. Itis the business of the 
editor to dress these up, if necessary, be- 
fore printing. Make this your own paper, 
and remember that the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist is yours. 


FLORIDA. 


Leon Co—The cattle disease which 
has been prevalent near Tallahassee 
is being investigated by Dr C. F. Daw- 
son, veterinarian of the state board of 
health. Dr Dawson believes the dis- 
ease to be mycotic stomatis, or sore 
mouth, which is caused by the cattle 
grazing on pastures of acrid plants. 
The affection seems quite common in 
the state at present, and is no doubt 
due to the character of the pastures 
produced by the climatic conditions of 
the past few months. 


VIRGINIA, 


Plans for Great District Fair—The 
southwest Va agri assn will hold its 
fifth annual exhibit, commonly known 
as the great district fair, at Radford, 
Oct 10-13. The fine exhibits of Short- 
horn, Hereford and Angus cattle that 
have made this fair famous will be 
seen again this year, and the horse 
gains each year in popular favor and 
in the number of fine specimens. ex- 
hibited. Nearly $600 will be given in 
premiums on horses. On Shorthorns 
$600 will be given, on Herefords $400 
and on Angus cattle $100. There will 
be racing and numerous other attrac- 
tions as usual, 

Frederick Co—The U S agri dept re- 
cently closed an agreement with for- 
mer { tate Senator S. L. Lupton of this 
county, for ithe use of 40 acres of his 

1 


304 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


land on which to establish what is pro- 
posed to be made the model apple or- 
chard of the U S. Apple buyers are 
experiencing great difficulty in secur- 
ing sufficient help to harvest the tre- 
mendous apple crop here. 

Northumberland Co—Timbermen of 
the Northern neck are making prep- 
arations for a lively season this year. 
In consequence the lumbermen are 
working their mills with renewed vig- 
or. For the past dec2de numerous 
lumber mills have been erected in 
nearly every little patch of woods in 
this section. As a conseauence the 
best timber is rapidly thinning out, 
and it is only a matter of a few years 
before the lumbermen of the North- 
en neck will have to look out for new 
fields of labor. 

Mecklenburg Co—Tobacco all cured 
in this county, and crop not up to the 
average. Much has been sold in the 
market at Poydton, the farmers re- 
ceiving very satisfactory prices. 

Separate Associations Agreed On— 
The annual convention of the inter- 
state farmers’ protective assn of Va 
and N C was held at Danville last 
week. Fifty-one delegates were pres- 
ent and 25 clubs were represented. The 
reports of the pres, S. C. Adams, and 
the various committees were read and 
adopted. It was decided by the con- 
vention to organize two separate assns, 
one in Va and the other in N C, the 
interstate assn to have jurisdiction 
over both. S. C. Adams was re-elected 
as pres and Mr J. S. Jones, sec and 
treas. The plan to establish an inde- 
pendent tobacco manufactory and 
steam prizery at Daniville, the major- 
ity of the stock to be owned by the 
tobacco growers, was passed by. 

Powhatan Co—The leading cash 
producing crop in this county is to- 
bacco, the best paying varieties being 
the little and big Orinoco and one 
sucker. A fair average yield is 1000 
Ibs p acre and the selling price ranges 
from $3 to $15 p 100 lbs. This year’s 
crop is better than an average one. 
The tobacco grown in this county 
ranks as No 1. Corn is the leading 
grain crop and is over an average 
one. Great interest is being taken in the 
growing of alfalfa and many small 
patches have been seeded. Northern 
men are investing in the lands in this 


county, which are rapidly increasing 
in price. These newcomers usually 
have large families, which is impor- 
tant at this time in solving the ques- 
tion of farm labor. Convenience to 
the leading markets, and short, mild 
winters make a location here desir- 
able. Stock require but little feed be- 
fore Christmas, 


ALABAMA 


Limestone Co—Farmers in the vi- 
cinity of Athens have become inter- 
ested in the growth of berries and can- 
taloups, and to this end the Athens 
strawberry and cantaloup growers’ 
assn has been organized with many of 
the leading farmers of this section as 
members. Already more than 100 
acres have been pledged to the assn to 
be planted by the owners in the two 
fruits for the next season. A. J. Keyes 
is pres; L. J. Hively vice-pres, and C. 
E. Frost sec. Steps are being taken 
looking to the purchase of plants for 
the strawberry crop and the farmers 
are all enthusiastic over the question 
of growing cantaloups. 


KENTUCKY. 


Improvement in Agricultural Course 
—The trustees of the Ky state college 
have recently made _ provision for 
greatly increased instruction in the 
agri course by creating a new profes- 
sorship of agri and animal husbandry. 
They have elected to take charge of 
this work, Prof J. J. Hooper, a grad- 
uate of the Tex agri college, who since 
his graduation has been carrying on 
advanced studies at the Tex and Ia 
colleges. The opportunities for devel- 
opment of these lines of instruction at 
Lexington, the seat of the college, in 
the heart of the blue grass country, 
are probably unexcelled anywhere in 
the country. The numerous breeding 
farms for fine horses, and herds of 
both the dairy and beef types of cattle, 
together with its fertile limestone soil, 
give this college exceptional advan- 
tages for securing illustrative mate- 
rial. An effort will be made at the 
next meeting of the legislature of Ky 
in January to secure an appropriation 
for a building to properly house the 
dept of agri, which is at present handi- 
capped by its inadequate facilities in 
this respect. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Light Yield of Cotton—In Many 
places cotton has opened prematurely 
and wil! be light. Nowhere will tha 
crop be more than fair. Little or no 
top crop. ‘Lobacco is fine this year 
except in Rockingham Co, where it 
is badly burned and speckled. It j, 
curing well, the texture is good, by 
the leaf is light. Prospects are for ;, 
poor crop of corn in the eastern anc 
very good crops in he western sectig), 
of the state. 

Tumber Prices Advanced—At ty 
recent meeting of the N C pine 
in Norfolk, Va, an advance was mad» 
in the prices of all grades of lumber. 
including dressed and rough timber, 
the average being T5e p 1000 ft. Th 
advance went into effect at once an? 
circulars have been sent out to the 
trade giving notice of the change. Th. 
N C pine assn includes all the big lum- 
ber mills in eastern N C, Va and east- 
ern Md. 

Wake Co cotton has 
adopted resolutions to the effect that 
none of its. members will sell any of 
the crop of cotton now being gathered 
for less than Ile. They pledge them- 


iss: 


growers’ 


assn 


selves to abide by any action taken by 
the general assn, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Florence Co—This has been a bad 
year for the farmers of this section. 
Owing to much rain in the spring, 
crops could not be properly cultivated, 
while drouth in July cut down cotton 
crop one-third as compared with that 
of 04. Many farmers here plant to- 
bacco as a money crop and this year 
are realizing remunerative prices. 
Oxuts are also coming to the front asa 
money crop; the hervester and binder 
is a late acquisition 
-_> 

In the advertising columns of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist the reader can find 
anything he happens t» want. Farmers 
find methods for growing corn, tobaec- 
co, cotton, peas and all kinds of fruits, 
and als» their market. The stories are 
good. In fact, everything about Amer- 
ican Agriculturist is good enough for 
me.—[Jesse Reagan, Robertson Coun- 
ty, Tenn. 
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INTERESTING PEACH ORCHARD AND GRAPE VINEYARD ON THE POTEAU, INDIAN TERRITORY, 


The eastern part of the Indian Territory is particularly adapted to the production of peaches and grapes. 
the vicinity of Poteau about 30,000 Elberta peach trees. 


Bie, fi 
a AG 
mE 


ve 


The orchard 


and vineyard, shown above, 


is the property of Richards 





FRUIT FARM 


Last svring there were planted in 
& McKenna, the 


former an Italian familiar with grape growing, who settled in the district in 1885, and the Intter an enterprising merchant who formed a partnership 


with Richards to raise peaches on a large scale. 


An orchard of 14,000 trees was planted, and the results have been very satisfactory. 


sandy loam with red clay subsoil, containing plenty of iron to give color to the fruit. 


The soil is a 
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Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Tobacco Growers Are Hopeful. 
E, G. ADAMS, DAVIESS COUNTY, KY, 





Nearly all of the ’05 tobacco crop is 


now in the barn. The yield is short; 
not more than 60% of an average and 
js estimated below this by some. A 
few growers place it as low as % 
of a full crop and it may go to that per 
cent when it is weighed. The leaf 
promises to be light weight. Owing 
to ex sive rains it was not culti- 
yated properly, and much of the crop 
on lo land was either destroyed or 


hadly damaged. Nevertheless, there 
‘ od crops on uplands. 
There have been no sales and so far 
ed no offers, and there is noth- 
hich any estimates as to 
rices can be made except indications 
‘erived from the growers’ assn in 
nooling the crop of ’04, and having it 
1 ' Iding for not less than 
as placed on it when delivered 
the rehouses. These figures were 
$8 for lugs and §$2 for 


are me go 
al 


as ad\ 
ing from W 


SS ior leaf 






trash, for dark or Pryor. Burley and 
extra grades were forced higher. Most 
of the trash has been sold; perhaps 
all of it, and prices realized were 
above what was expected. Even some 
very low grade trash that was too 
inferior to be classed at all sold for a 
better price than was anticipated for 
the better grades of trash. 

The entire crop thus pooled and 
store has now en rehandled and 
priz rea tor si and some ship- 
ped to sales warehouses where it is 
expected to be sold. It is commonly 


reported that offers have been made 
which are very encouraging to the 
assn, and those who thus stored their 
cro] Taking this and the general 
id nd opinions of those people in 
a position to have very correct views, 
the present crop should bring fairly 
good prices, and unless bids prove sat- 


y to growers the same or sim- 
ethods will be adopted as with 
t crop. The assn is certainly to 
gratulated on results achieved in 
g out plans for’ storing and 


g as they have done. It is 
| that sales will be made short- 
and rehandled. 


this stored 
——___q>—__—__ 


Big Tobacco Sale in Swing. 





journal has previously alluded 


to ls reported to be in progress be- 
t 1 the Dark distric tobacco plant- 
€ protective assn of Ky and Tenn, 
and foreign regie buyers. No definite 

formation is at hand regerding the 


consummation of contracts, yetitis re- 
that there is an agreement over 
.=urchase of the greater part of 


ported 


the assn’s holdings. Austrian, French 
ana lian buyers are interested in 
the deal. The organization has con- 
trol of nearly 14,000 hhds of tobacco, 
and there is little doubt, if prices are 
agreeable, that foreign representatives 
will need practically ail of this sup- 
ply. The residue, amounting to 1000 
bales or so, will undoubtedly find 


1 y buyers at home. 
Reports from interior sections of the 


Dark district say buyers are offering 
8@10e p lb for ‘05 loose tobacco. It is 
belic eved that the success of the organ- 
iz, n in controlling the crop. will 
Ci . farmers to stick together pretty 
de vy this fall and winter, and it 
lo like the trust will have rough 
§ ling if it attempts to again dic- 
Late he market. 


New burley is moving marketward 


in —— quantities; not enough of- 
fered as yet to establish quotations. 
es 3 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


A Good Love Story—‘‘A Paper Pro- 


posal” is the title of a clever piece of 
fiction contained in “Mountain and 
L Res orts,”’ a book just issued by 
the Lackawanna railroad in which 
8 of the most delightful summer 
m ts in the east are illustrated and 
a ribed. The story is well worth 
res gs, and the other information 


miy help you in selecting your vaca- 


Uon place. The book will be mailed 
on receipt of ten cents in stamps ad- 
dressed to T. W. Lee, General Passen- 
ser Agent, New 


York City. 
1 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


The first hhd sent to Cincinnati 
brought $6.15 p 100 lbs. At Lexington 
Ky, ’O4 burley leaf shows a range of 
8%@13%e¢ p Ib. Reports from Va 
breaks say ‘receipts recently proved 
moderate to light. However, it is ex- 
pected they will shortly begin to en- 
large. Offerings at Lynchburg con- 
sisted largely of primings which moved 
at $1.50@4.50 p 100 lbs. Dealers in 
the Old Dominion as well as the Caro- 
linas, say there is no reason why good 
tobacco should not bring remunerative 
returns this fall and winter. Officials 
of the old burley growers’ assn, who 
are trying to reorganize that company 
for handling the ‘U5 crop, appear to 
be more hopeful of getting affairs into 
definite shape. It was thought sev- 
eral weeks ugo that no organization 
would materialize this year. On Oct 
18 the National tobacco growers’ 
assn, representing several south- 
ern states, will hold a three days’ con- 
vention at Owensboro, Ky. The price 
of the ’05 crop and betterment in mar- 
ket conditions will be among the sub- 
jects discussed, 


Tobacco Notes. 


VIRGINIA. 
APPOMATOX CO—AIIl 

here is cured by small, open fires, us- 
ing hickory and oak as fuel. This 
gives the leaf the smoky taste desired 
and helps to a great extent to prevent 
pole sweat and might be adopted by 
N E and other northern growers to 
advantage. There was a smaller acre- 
planted than last year, but the 
yield will beeheavier. The quality of 
the leaf will not be any better, judg- 





the tobacco 


age 


ing from the weather conditions. 
There was too much rain and the leaf 
may lack body. It is too early yet to 


give a definite statement as to this fea- 


ture as the leaf is now going through 
the cure. About % of the crop has 
been housed and harvesting will be | 


finished in about a week. Very little 
new tobacco has been offered 
as it is not ready. The lower leaves 
or primings, of which there is not a 
large amount this year, brought from 
1% to 38%ec p Ib. Prospects are for 
better prices for same goods than last 
year.—[H. R. 
TENNESSEE. 

CLARKSVILLE—Receipts this week 
were S82 hhds, offerings on the breaks 
131 hhds, total sales 246 hhds. Tobac- 
the breaks was mainly of the 


co on 
lower grades of leaf. Few lugs ap- 
peared and they were firm in price. 
Leaf of decided quelity was strong; 


off sorts irregularly easier. Great in- 
terest continues in the negotiations 
going on between the planters’ assn 


and the Italian agent, but as they are 
held within closed doors nothing very 
positive is known. The impression is 
that only the Italian grades are being 
traded on, which may amount to Dut) 
to 7000 hhds. It seems understood that 
the prices offered by the agent for the 
three grades have been accepted, but 
the question will turn-on the classifica- 
tions. The agent has made his, which 
will be gone over by the experts of the 
planters’ assn. Cutting has continued, 
and more than three-fourths of the 
crop is now in the barns, harvested in 
favorable weather. Good lugs are 
quoted at $5.50@5.75 p 100 Ibs, medium 





leaf 7.75@8.75.—[Clark & Bro. 
Spinners Advance Ideas—At the 
semi-annual convention of the N E 
cotton spinners’ assn held in N J last 
week, Pres MacColl advanced a start- 
ling suggestion, which in some quar- 


ters may even appear visionary. He 
declared that it would be to the profit 
of European spinners to discontinue 
their doubtful efforts to extend cotton 
culture in their colonial possessions, 
and grow cotton on their own account 
in the U S. He also suggested that 
Amertcan spinners could very profit- 
ably engage in cotton culture in the 
southern states and thus relieve them- 
selves of embarrassment when the 
market advances to a high level. A 
movement is suggested looking to a 
consolidation of the N E assn and the 
American cotton growers’ assns. Such 
an amalgamation would bring north- 
ern and southern spinners together. 
The general cotton market shows com- 
paratively little change. Middling up- 
land showed strength, selling up to 
and slightly above lic p Ib at New 
York. The movement of new cotton 
is showing up fairly large. 





for sale | 








‘Enduring Memorials 


Marble and granite monuments become discolored 
grown, and in time erumble and deca 
Some ccmeteries now prohibit marb e. 


White Bronze 


Monuments are indestructible. Time 
end the elements do not affect them. 
Gold and Silver Medals 
at St. Louis. 
ere If in need of monuments, Markers, 
headstones, ports, grave Covers or 
statuary, give us approximate sum 
you can spend and we will send « 

varicty of 
Beautiful Designs, 
prices, etc. No obligation to bay. 
We dcal direct and deliver every- 
where. AGENTS WANTED, 


| MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 




















Cherry St., Bridgeport, Conn. 








Sons Their Cost 


to youin one year. 


You are not at the 

mercy of buyers’ weights. Weigh 
your own grain and live stock, then if there is 
a shrinkage you can account for ft. 


NO PIT TO DIG. 


Sits on top of ground. Can be moved any- 
where. Saves #30... 0 to $50.00 on first cost and 
always accurate andlin order. Tested against 
highest price standard scales and found O. K. 
It costs nothing to investigate the Knodig, 
but if you need scales it saves you a lot. 
Dgn't you want the Knodig catalog? 


NATIONAL PITLESS SCALE Co, 
2112 Wyandotte St., Kensas City, Mo. 

















loss of freight charges 2° 
the “Quick Meal” 


of heavy Cast Iron, 


Boilers of 20-e: 
y izes, capaci v 25, 
“Quick Meal’ 

vestment for you. Price of 23-gallon size only $6.00. 





85 and 





Fire Fiue is_ heavy Sheet Stee!. 
Fuel Door, Grate and Back Wall. 
woot, cobs. etc. Boiler or Pn, 





this boiler you have no steam to keen un. 
heating wa‘er on wash-day, 
Four sizes—$8 00 to $12 50. 


Use anything for 
fuel from straw to 2-foot chunks. 
bination grate for either wood or coal. 
ace galvanized steel—3 
50 gallons. 
will prove a@ paying in- 


The Improved Star Stock Feed Boiler 


is the best value ever ofered hy an moeoufasturer. Furnace and 

Fire Box has heavy Cast Iron 
ry Fuel Saver—burns coal, 
and Cover, of, galvanized et« el. 
Holds Heat. Coverreta'ns steam. Boiler con't blowup. With 
For boiline sorehum, 
cooking anything; hog scalding—the “Star” beats anything. 


| WHICH SHALL WE SHIP FREE? 


ON APPROVAL 


We make the best Feed Cookers and Feed Boilers on the market and sell 
to the user direct at rock bottum prices, 
out asking you fora + + peany ta advance, we will « poorer? pocket the 

your town and back. This, => a ap 
fo ker or the &tar Steck Fi 
= no strings tied to it. We mcanjust what we Se 


“QUICK MEAL” FEED COOKER 


Has furnace of heavy sheet «tert. 


lt we can't preve this to you with- 


lies either to 
er, and there 


Doors to Ash Pit and Fuel Chambers are 


Com- 


The 


Send nost:) for details of our remark~hly liberal Fres Examination Offer and our Complete Cata- 


logue of Cookers, Boilers. eto. 


B. F. FREELAND & SONS CO. 


800 sizes of Galvanized Tanks for every conceivable purpose, 


18 Maple St. 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
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PROFITS 








RAILROADING": 


oppor or strong, ambitions young me nD. 
LWAY ASSOCIATION. 


WANTED FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN 


For All North American Railroads 
Brakemen 60, become Conductors and earn g140. 

Name position preferred, 
Room 102, 


- Expertence U 
necessary. Fi 
men 875, 


Send stamp for particulars. 


227 Monroe Street, Brooklyn, N. 


ne- 
re- 


become 
Engineers and earn 
Unequaled 


Y- 








A Home 


IN THE 


Northwest 


Thousands of acres of land, of which large 
tracts have been reclaimed by irrigation, are now 
open for settlement in 


OREGON, WASHINGTON ano IDAHO 


Why not visit this vast territory and thus 


realize for yourself its great 
Low one way rates will be in effect to all 


fully? 


ossibilities more 


eo in the North-West, from Sept. 15 to Oct, 
1 


1905, from 


CHICAGO - $33.00 


VIA 


Union Pacific 


AND CONNECTIONS 


Two trains daily. Through sleeping and dining 


car service, 


Quickest Time. 





Inquire of 


E.L. LOMAX, C. P. & T. A. 


ONIAHA, NEB. 





harples 
TUBULAR 


CREAM: SEPARATORS 


21 POUNDS MORE 
BUTTER PER WEEK 


Barnesville, Ohio, June 20, 1905: We 
were milking ten cows May 19. That . 
day we took a Tubular separator for 
trial. We used itone weck and 
got 86 pounds of butter that 
week. The week before we used 
it, we got only 65pounds, The week 
after the agent took it away we got 
only 64 pounds. We felt we ought 
to haveit. Later we arranged to buy 
it. We recommend the Tubular to 
anyone interested incows. It surely 
will pay ~ one to buy a Tubular. 

(Signed) Lona and C. W. Acton. 
Write for catalog Y-100. It explains 
fully. 

THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 

WEST CHESTER, PA. 

TORONTO, CAN. . CHICAGO, ILL. 





. CURES. 
 -HEAVES. 


‘TO-DAY § KAGE 
ABSCLUTELY law Wane car case 
' PURE or your money will be 
ONLY POSITIVE 


ads refund CKAGE int 
PERMANENT oom a 


cure ordinary cases, 
Sent post paid on 


receipt o 
MINERAL EEAVE RAVES oneny 


The HESSLER 


STILL LEADS 

Best made and 
most durable 
box on the 
market. Don’t 
be deceived by 


LAS MUA SL, 
yictures that 


ques quent [ook like “THE 
THE HESSLER HESSLER.” 

é To get the best, 

insist on having 

the Original Genuine 
“HESSLER BOX,” not 
RURAL MAIL BOX the imitation Agents 
Wanted in every town, 

Hi. E. Hessler Co., Factory 6, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


THICK SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze , 5 
have Thick Wind oi 

Choke-down, can be re 

moved with ; 


ABSORBIN 


mation. 

hair gon® and horse » 

at work. 2,00 per bottle, 

deliverea. Book 3-B free. ABSORBINE, JR., for 
mankind, $1.00 delivered. Cures Goitre, Tumors, 
Varicose Veins, Etc. Book free. Made only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., &1 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mase 


LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY: 
$200 a year. We teach you at home in three 


months of your spare time by illustrated 
lectures and grant diploma with degree. Particulars free, 


he Detroit Veterinary Dental Coliege, Detroi*. Mich, 














» DE NEWTON’S Heave, Congh, Dis. 
¥ “en! temper and Indigestion (ure, 
& A veterinary specific for wind, 
sgassthroat and stomach troubles, 
a recommends, 4%:.00 per 
can. Dealers. Mail or Ex. paid, 
The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Vhi 
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of the BEERY E 
FOUR BITS IN tne 
p Cures Kickers, Runaways, Puilers, 
t Shyers, ete. Send for Bit on Tea 
Oays’ Trial and circular showing 


the four distinct ways of using it 
A Lady can bold him. Prof, J R.Beery, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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Kills lice on horses and cows 
Pratts Liquid Lice Killer. 


Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old, 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 





THE LATEST 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, the trade in cattle was 
featured by a lack of strength. Na- 
tive fat stock constituted only a mod- 
erate proportion of the arrivals. West- 
erns were abundant; sufficiently so to 
enable packers to dictate prices to 
some extent. Handy weight yearlings 
proved about the best sellers. In- 
ferior native grass steers and canning 
stock that came into conflict with 
range cattle were for the most part 
weak and draggy. Calves continued 
in excellent request at good prices. 
Revised quotations are as follows: 


Fancy native steers 

Inferior to medium .. 

Good to choice fed heifers 

Extra native butcher cows 

Fair to good butcher cows 

Cutters and canners 

Com’n to ex butcher bulls 2.2 

Feeders, good to choice ... 

Plain to choice stockers.... 2.25@3. 

Veal calves coe BOOT 

Milch cows, p head ....... 25.00@50.00 
The hog market showed little if any 


we) 
| 


on 
—) 
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"improvement over conditions outlined 


in these columns last week. Sellers 
made a stand in the face of what 
promised to be a serious decline, and 
apparently checked the downward 
trend of prices. Offerings both at this 
point and markets further east proved 
liberal. Choice butcher hogs brought 
$5.50@5.80 p 100 Ibs. 

Killers and feeders competed stren- 
uously for medium grades of western 
sheep and lambs. Generally, the mut- 
ton market held about steady. Fat 
wethers are quoted at $4.50@4.85 p 100 
lbs, ewes 4@4.60, fat lambs 7@7.65. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 





Corn 

1904 
52h 
56} | .3e 
64 oe 
55} 
50 | 
493 | cc 
61 


Wheat 


Oats 
1905 | 1904 


1905 | 1904 
| 30} 
‘354 
= 
‘31 
294 





Cash or Spot 1905 | 


Chicago 85} [1.18 
New York...} .91 [1.22 
Boston a _ 
85} |1.13} 
85 {1.18 
85 1.18 | J 
1.00 |1.08 | 654 = 

At Chicago, the wheat market has 
not been particularly interesting, price 
range narrow, and perhaps the most 
important feature the undercurrent of 
reasonable stability. Fair trading was 
noted in Sept around 84c p bu, slight- 
ly above and below, Dec a fractional 
advance. As always to be expected at 
this time of year, the movement of 
new wheat from farms was large, this 
giving the bears some encouragement. 
But the weather was not wholly favor- 
able in the northwest. There was a 
healthy demand for spot wheat fon 
both milling and shipping acount, and 
prices were reasonably well main- 
tained. 

Foreign markets were quiet, easy 
and firm by turns, weather and crop 
conditions abroad without important 
feature. 

Corn was somewhat unsettled owing 
to weather conditions and the actions 
of speculators. The latter unicaded 
Sept corn freely early last week, caus- 
ing a 1@2c decline, with subsequently 
steadier tone around 52c, this prac- 
tically representing the cash market. 
New crop deliveries were comparative- 
ly steady, a little above and below 45c. 

A healthy oats trade may be n>ted 
at a narrow range of prices, standard 
in store around 28@28%c p bu, Dec 
28% @29c, May 30@31c. <A good cash 
demand existed on both domestic and 
export account. 

Rye offerings were moderate and 
wanted, this resulting in a fairly firm 
market. No 2 in store advanced to 
68@6%e p bu, thence turning slightly 
easier; Dec around 65@662, but inac- 
tive. 

Barley receipts were liberal, quality 
covering a wide range and market 
nearly steady. Feeding grades were 
perhaps a little easier in tone, and 
quotable at 31@37c p bu, with malting 
38@52c for poor to extra. 

Grass seeds were moderately active 
but unsettled. Prime timothy $3.50@ 
3.55 p 100 Ibs for either immediate or 
Oct delivery, prime clover 11.75, mus- 
tard seed 65c@1, hungarian and millet 
inactive. 

At New York, no particular features 
of interest to the spot market in grain. 


St Louis..... 
Min’p’lis... 











MARKETS 


No 2 corn is slightly easier at be p 
bu in elevators. Hominy $3.15@3.25 
p bbl, grits 1.40 p 100 lbs. Mixed oats 
firmer at 32% @3uc p bu, white clipped 
34@37c. No 2 red wheat 91c, rye 72e, 
feeding barley 40@42c, malting 50@55c, 
malt on season’s contract 60@65c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at wiich the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 

sumers,.an advance is usually secureu. 


Beans. 


The field bean crop is good, promis- 
ing to give a better yield than in ’04. 
No contracts yet.—[F. L. A., Penob- 
scot Co, Me. 

At New York, the new crop is be- 
ginning to move in a limited way. 
Quotations unchanged. Marrows $3.50 
Pp bu, pea beans 1.75. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, the market held 
steady with prime veals bringing 12c 
Pp lb and choice light pork 8% @9c. 


Dried Fruits. 
At New York evap apples firm with 
Nov and Dec delivery quoted at 7%c 
p ib. Raspberries 25@26c, 
11% @12c. 
Eggs. 

At New York, finest western eggs 
bring 22% @23¢ p doz. Fey local eggs 
28@30c, refrigerators 19@21c, dirties 
12@17c. 

At Chicago, extras are quotable up 


22%c p doz. 


Fresh 


to 
Fruits. 


According to Sec Fitch of the Wis | 


cranberry growers’ assn, sales of the 
new crop are reported at $6 p bbl for 
“standards,” but the bulk of the yield 
is yet uncontracted. 

At New York, pears bring $3@5.50 p 
bbl, crabapples 2@5, plums 15@25e p 
8-lb bskt, prunes do, peaches 75c@1.25 
Pp carrier, grapes 60@90c, cranberries 
6@7.50 p bbl, muskmelons 1@2.50 p 
cra, 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, low grades slow and 
irregular. Prime timothy 82%@S85c p 
100 Ibs, clover mixed 65@70c, long rye 
straw 65@75c, oat and wheat 45@50c. 

Mill Feeds. 

Cottonseed meal is in good demand 
by Europe. Quotations here are $21 
@22 p ton f o b mills compared with 
19.50@20 a year ago.—[E. M. Durham, 
Columbus, -Miss. 

At New York, city bran 85@90c p 
100 Ibs, middlings 19@23, cottonseed 
meal 26 p long ton, linseed oil meal 30. 

Poultry. 


At New York, fowls well sustained 
in price, bringing 13%@ld4dc p Ib d w, 
spring chickens 13@20c, spring turkeys 
16@22c, ducks 16@17c, squabs $1.75@ 
3.50 p doz. Live spring chickens 12@ 
12%c p Ib, fowls 14c, roosters 9c, tur- 
keys 14@15c, ducks 40@90c p pr, geese 
1.25@1.50, pigeons 20@25c. 

Vegetables. 


Advices from Swedesboro, N J, say 
the tomato shipping season has closed. 
The movement from that station was 
a record breaker, exceeding 125,000 
cra. 


Advices from Onondaga and Ontario 
Co, N Y, say the cabbage yield p a is 
fairly good, but the acreage is not as 
large as last year. In the last named 
county the yield of domestic cabbage 
is running 12 to 18 tons p a. Farmers 
are receiving $8@10 p ton for domestic 
cabbage. In Onondaga it is said farm- 
ers have gone more into Danish, with 
the result that the early cabbage is 
short. 
nat New York, sweet potatoes fetch 
$1.50@2.25 p bbl, carrots $1@1.50, cab- 
bage 75c@$1. cucumbers $3@5. cauli- 
flower $2@2.50, egg plant T5ce@$1, pep- 
pers do, squash 50c@$1, turnips $1@ 
1.25. Tomatoes 15@30c p bx, string 
beans 75c@$1.25 p bskt, peas $1.50@2, 
okra 50@75c, lima beans $1@1.50, let- 
tuce do. Corn 75c@$1.25 p 100, cu- 
cumber pickles $2@5 p 1000, celery 20 
ror p doz, brussels sprouts 8@15c 
Pp qt. 


cherries | 





A SPoTCASH 
GUARANTEE 


We don’t try to tell_ you what Security 
Stock Food has done for others; we show 
zoe whet 8 wi oe tor yee. 


Use Security Stock Food (cluienized) 
for growing animals; for fattening animals; 
for work horses; for milch cows. The 
Food won’t cost you a cent if you can’t see 
that Security Stock Food has saved feed, 
made quicker growth; kept your animals in 
better condition, given more milk, and made 
you more money. Write us if not satis- 
fied and we will refund price in full. You 
are the sole judge. No questions asked. 

For five years this guarantee has been on every 

ackage sold. Italso covers Security Pouitry 
Food, Lice K lier, Gall Cure, Colic Cure, Worm 
Powder. Calf Food, Heave Remedy, Healer and 
Rheumatic Liniment. Security preparations are 
sold by dealers in almost every town in the 
United States, who will recommend them hichly 
and “backup” our guarantee, — 


SECURITY IS THE ONLY GLUTENIZED STOCK FOOD, 


SECURITY STOCK FOOD CO. 


MINNBAPOLIS, MINN. 


Why Not Ship 

















Some of Your Fruit 


This Way? 


We have an excellent market for Peaches 
Plums, Pears, Apples, and Small Fruits of a 
kinds. We also handle large quantities 0: 
Potatoes, Cabbage and Onions in season. 

Write us at once and we will gladly posr 
you on our market. 


Henry J. Perkins Company, 


Distributers of Fruits and Produce, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ABENAQUE 


GASOLENE ENGINES 


PORTABLE and STATIONARY 


HAY PRESSES, 
ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS AND 
BLOWERS, 
THRESHERS, 
GRINDERS. 


yt 
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ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS 
Catalogue C. WESTMINSTER STA., VT 
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TREE PROTECTORS 


75c per 100-—$5 per 1000. 


Send for samples and testimonials 
Do not wait until Rabbits and Mic) 
ruin your trees, 


WRITE US TO-DAY. 
Hart Pioneer Nurseries 


Fort Scott, Kans., Box 31. 





fe HEAVIEST FENCE MADE; 
Mm AllNo. 9 Stecl Wire, Well Galvanized. Weighs 
4% more than most fences. 16 to 85e per rod 
delivered. We sell all kinds offence wire at Jag 
wholesale prices. Wri r 
ing 110styles. The Brown Fence an 


>” Wire Oo., Cleveland, Ohio. 4 
i |! $$ tt br 
FENGE wieae2 


See how closely itis woven. Sol 
direct to the farmer _at factory 
prices, on 30 Days Free Tria!. 

“1 Your money back if not satisfied 
Write today for free Catalogue. 

{ COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY 
~~) Box 10, Winchester, Indiana. 


best by Test—80 YEARS. We CASH 
OARS WANT MORE SALESMEN PAY week: 
Stark Nursery, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N, Y. 


Stronges: 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Situation. 
PRICES OF CILOICE CREA MERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
05..20 @20% 22% 20 12 
1)4..20 @20% 21 19% 
03. .2114%4@21%: 22 @22% 21% 
New York, market just about 
steady, perhaps a shade easier. Finest 


emy quoted at 21%%c p lb, western fac- 
tory 1714%4@18e. Best state dairy none 
too plentiful at 20@20%c, packing 
stock 17@17%ce. 

*Chicago, prices were maintained 


Choice emy brings 20%c p Ib, dairy 
1814 @19e, ladles 16% @1ic. 
At Boston, fine cmy unchanged at 
291,¢ p Ib, dairy 19@21c. 
The Cheese Market. 


At New York, the situation is about 
as last portrayed. Full cream che4d- 
dars quoted at 12c p Ib. 
io 4 
p Ib. 


At Boston, best state cheddars 


quot ible up to 12c 


At Chicago, demand sufficient to sus- 


tai prices although the latter look 
high Twins and daisies bring 
111:@12c p Ib. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 





Apple prospects continue about the 
same i previously outlined in these 
Next week American Agricul- 
will present a pre-harvest de- 


t i report of conditions in prin- 
‘ harding sections of the U §S. 
Cc ting is progressing satisfac- 
to nd no doubt but a considerable 
of the U S$ crop of winter 
has now been bought at remun- 
? price Foreign markets 
rong 
Yo 1 apples here; general 
of normal. Buyers giving 
&? bbl for fruit on trees and S@ 
bbl_for strictly choice stock, 
1 f% b [D. T. Hilton, Mon- 
N.Y. 
ers giving S83 p bbl f o b for No 
I i $2 for No 2 apples. Crop way 
l ar. (Ss. W. Me, Niagara 
( Y 
I to exporter reports recent 
f gnments of U S apples to the U K 
} et returns of $2.50@4.25 p bbl. 
) ad apparently healthy. Ship- 
n from the U S and Canada for 
t week ended Sept 16 were 44,800 
t 65,000 the same time in 
ll apples searce and,of poor qual- 
j \ { apples none too plentiful 
»wers have received $2 p bbl 
\ out the pkg.—[Correspondent, 
\ irg, Mass, 
apple crop in York Co, Pa, is 
to be the heaviest in vears. In 
A ? Co the harvest is about half 
é Many orchards there have 
] d in bulk at $1.50@1.75 p bbl 
advices say the ‘05 apple 
crop of France is much below the av- 
European advices show that the 
apple crop is below the aver- 
i Generally the European yield 
prom light, but there should be a 
g 1 demand for U S and Canadian 
i es abroad, provided prices are 
anywhe1 within reach of buvyers.— 
[L ence & Company, Boston. 

We have ahout 30 to 40% of a full 
C1 of pples in this section, with 
§ good Ben Davis and Jonathans. 
[¢ respondent, Madison Co, II. 

The demand for apples should prove 
& 1 throughout the coming season 
Pp here is about 60 to 70%. of last 
year I will be able to handle many 
U S apples for export.—[George Fox, 
Cooksville, Ontario, Can. 


Apple exporters have displayed much 


tivity in Wash, taking 10,000 bxs in 
the Yakima district at $1.50 p bx. 


there is reported to be about 60% of 
rmal crop. Trade estimates claim 
‘10 cars of apples will go from the 
Grand valley of Col this year. 


Summer fruit is comanding fey 
prices at home markets. Fey grades 
bring 7T5e@S1 p bskt.—[U. T. C., Law- 
rence Co, O. 

About the best apples that have 

he abroad so far this season are 


Va stock. Reports of bitter rot in 


Some Va orchards are causing uneasi- 
ness among growers. Well posted au- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


DE LAVAL 


Are as much superior to other 


thorities say the Va Albermarle Pippin 
crop will run about ANG of a full yield. 
Growers are asking $2@2.50 p bbl for 
fruit on trees. 

Fuyers are operating in southern Mo 
and northern Ark. Prices rule uneven, 
averaging $2@3.50 p bbl, packed and 
delivered f o b. Fey fruit is said to 
have sold up to 4, while inferior moves 


at 1.50. 
Reports from Chicago claim that 
high prices will result in more 


poor stock being barreled than usual, 
and thus give rise to possibility of fu- 
ture disappointing returns. 

The Pajaro valley of Cal is said to 
promise 3000 cars of apples this 
year, 2-5 of which are Newtowns and 
Bellefleurs, highly prized by exporters. 
Much fruit was contracted at 90c@ 
$1.10 p 50-lb bx f o b. Freight to Mo 
river points has been reduced to 85c 
p 100 Ibs. 

In Wayne Co, N Y. reports tell of 
apple contracts at $2.35 p bbl f o b, 
including No 1 and No 2 stock. Evap- 
orators are buying apples in orchards 
at 3@35c p bu. 

At New York, 
prices sustained. 


receipts moderate and 
“Alexanders com- 
mand S3@5 p bbl, Duchess and Weal- 
thy 2.50@3.75, Gravenstein 2.50@3.50, 
Baldwins 1.75@3, Greenings do. 

At Chicago, no over-supply of choice 
fruit, and sucn commands good prices. 
Duchess $2.75@3.50 p bbl, Jonathan 
3@4.50, Grimes Golden 2,75@3.25, 


mixed cooking 1.50@1.75. 


POTATO MOVEMENT AND MARKET. 


situation shows no material 

markets holding steady and 
all eyes are turning toward the nee 
crop. Such states as Me, N Y, Mich, 
Wis and Col are the chief centers of 
attraction. Harvest of the late crop is 
progressing rapidly. Advices from 
iInmany parts of Wis and Minn are not 
optimistic, blight and rot being prev- 
alent. Reports from Mich are uneven, 
but slightly more 
from Wis. Svume rot in N Y but fair 
yields reported. Early potatoes have 
been bringing 30@40c p bu in Mich, 
and 35@45c in N Y, Pa and O. 

The Eastern shore produce exchange 
(Va) handled 500,000 bbis more white 
potatoes the past season than the pre- 
ceding year. The sweet potato move- 
ment has proved large, prices averag- 





The 
change, 


ing the best for several seasons, rang- 
ing 1.25@2 p bbl f o b. 


are averaging 125@150 bus 
rot present, particularly on 


Potatoes 
pa. Some 


heavy land.—[Correspondent, Suffolk | — 
Co, N Y. 

Long Island growers are receiving 
about 50c p bu for potatoes. Advices 
from N J say growers are asking 45@ | 
Mie. Late Me reports indicate that 
digging returns are proving larger 


Buyers there are 
giving 90c@$1 


anticipated. 
activity, 


than 
showing more 
np bbl f o b. 

Potatoes 
vields as last 
layed digging 
year of gvod 
large in size as a 
cars have already 
bu fo b rw. O. 
high Co, Pa. 

Potatoes in this locality 
to exceed 40 to 0 of 
full crop. More or 
vails.—[Correspondent, 
N Y. 

We will have a fair crop of potatoes; 
about two-thirds of an average yield. 
Puyers paying 40c p bu f o b.—[A,. N. 
I’., Lake Co, O. 


At New York, no essential change. 
Inferior stock somewhat irregular. 
Choice Long Islands bring $1.75@2 p 
180 Ibs, Jerseys 1.50@1.75 p bbl. 


ONION CROP AND MARKET. 

Now that the onion harvest is prac- 
tically completed growers e busy 
negotiating deals for the dfS8posal of 
crops. No essential changes are noted 
in prices westward. In the east there 
is considerable activity in selling the 
new crop. Prices mainly range 40@ 
Oc p bu f o b. 

At New York, better grades are firm, 
particularly yellow and fey white. Or- 
ange Co yellows bring $1.50@2 p bag, 
reds 1.25@1.50, white pickle onions 
4@5, 


’ 


giving about 2-3 as large 
year. Wet weather de- 

Generally tubers ap- 
quality. 
year ago. Several 
been sold at 45c p 
Lichtenwalner, Le- 


promise not 
an average 
blight pre- 
Ontario Co, 


less 








encouraging than | 





though not so! 


As such other 


RanooieH & Canwat STs, 
CHICAGO. 
213 Fusert Street 
PHILADELPHIA. 
tt Drove 


9 & Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





REAM SEPARATORS 


separators are 
to gravity setting systems. 


Send for 1905 catalogue and name of your local agent. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


$28 Youvure Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75 & 77 Yor Sieeer, 
TORONTO. 

248 McDeRmorT Avi 
WINNIPEG. 

















A Business Proposition 


Do you want to make more money fror 
you now trying toskim cream the old way, with crocks and 
you are losing money 


pans, or a “ tin-can separator? If so, 
every day. Would it 1 be simply 
vest amoderate sum in aU. 
practically al/ the cream, 








who learned such an investment was" 


DextTer, Ia, 
*parator for over three 


We have been using the U.S. Cream § 
years, and are more th pleased wit 
easy. rom nine cows it paid for itse 
year. I recommend it to my neighbors, and 
when more of the U.S. Separators will be 
seen mine. In regard to the wearof the mac 
any other. 

Mr. Jones’ case 
book, No. 550-C, we have 
letters received ap 
degree, depenair 
producers have fo 








it extrem 


*‘yood business 
S. Separator 
irms your present da 
adaily gain? Consider the actual experience of ove farmer 
good business. 


h it It 
if nearly ix 


by magiy te: “ 


Tt 
FRANCIS JONI s. 
isn’t exceptional, for in our 
gathered some of the t 
ng similar experiences, vary 
yn individual conditions Ma ny thousands of milk 


good t 


n your cows? Are 


to in- 
’ getting 
iOsS INnLO 


which 
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July 7, 20 


skims + clean and runs 
ur times in one 


helieve the time is 1 near 
. wd of 


illustrate 








ng only i 


usiness’ ivest in an Improved 


U.S. ee ad SEPARATOR 


Ww hich holds World’s Record for close Skimming. 


Send at once for this book. 


a Prompt Deliveries from 18 Distributing Ware 





I réé. 7: ls 
bf aay aN FARM MACHINE CoO., - 
houses throughout 


all about the U.S. 
Rellowe Falls, Vt. 
ted States and Canada. 











Separator 


The 
Little 
Marvel 







Best 
Small 
Separator 
made. Big 
capacity. 

clean 
oppae. 

It y 
keep sows write at once for J 
our free book showing how 
by can make $300 a year 
owning a separator. 
e Little Marvel $24.85 
Ss. 


e, 
5.00. he 
ibe. vo be 
frorme, S00 $51. 50. 
he best A. lowest 


priced separator on 
the market. 30 days 
trial. If not satis- 
factory after 30 days 


tor Catalogue. it tells all about separators, 
shows how you can make money with one, ex- 
plains the principie of operation and gives gen- 
eral separator information. Write for = 
logue, west prices. Best machines. 








Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Michigan Ave., Madison and Washington Sts., Chicago 








Ray UnionLock Poultry Fencing 


of Case Bros., Colchester, Conn. peer ptive circu- 
cular and price list FREE 





| Does it pay to buy the 
| every few years’ 


| Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. 


UNION LOCK POULTRY FENCE 


A Fence—Not a Netting 
sees 338 AN 





Send for our 

interesting 

booklet F, 
“ A Short 
Story for 
Poultry 
Raisers.” 





Union Fence Company, 


114 Liberty Street, New York City. 
Mille at New Haven,Conn.; De Kalb, LIL; Oakland, Cal. 











WILL LAST 
iw f FROST, i} 
BEST. 
CHEAPES 


alifetime—The Frost Fence ad Steel Gates— as both 
contain the wetvht, strength and quality to do so. 
cheap woven wire fabric 


Try the Frost. 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., - CLEVELAND, ONI0 








Hog worms are costly 
Pratts Vet. Worm Powder. 
Ovwer 30 years« 
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A Belated Romance. 
By Gertrude E. Wright. 





“1S the train puffed 
off from the little 
station, a portly, 
well dressed gen- 
tleman seated 
himself in the 
waiting cab, took 
off his Panama 
hat, and mopped 
his perspiring 
brow. The brow had broken from its 
oldtime limits and reached neariy to 
the back of his head. He was clean- 
shaven and rudcy—a fine specimen of 
well-preserved years. 

; “Whar you want to go, suh 

The negro cabman stood with his 
hand on the door and bowed obse- 
quiously. This was just the kind to 
give a half-dollar and ask no change. 

“To Whaley’s hotel.’’ 

“Whaley’s hotel! Good gracious!” 
The negro stepped back and beckoned 
to another driver. Then he turned re- 
spectfully to his passenger. ‘Dey ain't 
no Whaley’s hotel now, suh, but a 
passel o’ rocks an’ a ole chimney. It 
done burn down, suh, ’fo’ I was born, 
I reckon.” 

“Hm—m!”"" The stranger was evi- 
dently disconcerted. ‘Well, take me 
to some hotel.” 

As the negro gathered up the lines, 
his passenger put his head out of the 
window. “Driver, do we pass by the 
Presbyterian church?” 














or 


“Yass, suh. Go right down Main 
street.” 

“Stop when you get there. And 
here—”’ 


“Thankee, suh,”’ said Jeff. He had 
not mistaken the species. 
“Don’t drive too fast. 

the places as I go.”’ 

Judge Blashford was passing through 
an experience that, under the most 
favorable circumstances, is never with- 
out its pangs. He was revisiting for 
the first time the scene of his early 
manhood. He had been educated in 
this little Missouri town. It was en- 
deared to hini by many tender associa- 
tions. He had left it a youth of 20 
and now was returning, 40 years later, 
expecting to find everything un- 
changed. As he leaned back in the 
carriage and closed his eyes, blessed 
memories were forming a picture of 
the little old and bare church, which 
had been the gate of heaven to his 
soul. 

“Hyeah’s de chu’ch, suh.” The car- 
riage stopped before a handsome brick 
edi%ce with cathedral glass and stone 
steps. 

“The church!” The judge sat up- 
right and looked bewildered. 

“Yaas, suh. Dis de _ Prisbyte’ian 
chu’ch. Maybe you was thinkin’ ’bout 
de old one. Dat’s done pull down long 
time ago, suh.”’ 

Judge Blashford experienced a feel- 
ing of keen disappointment. ‘Drive 
on,” he said briefly. 

He was looking out intently as they 
passed down the street. ‘“‘Yes,” he 
said musingly, “‘there’s the old catalpa 
in the Riley yard. That's the first 
familiar thing I’ve seen;” and there 
came into his mind a whimsical recoi- 
lection of Holmes’s words, 

“There’s nothing on earth that keeps 
its youth, 

So far as I know, but a tree and 
truth.” 

“Stop at the next corner, boy,” said 
the judge. The next corner would be 
the old Dyer place. It rose before him 
as if he had seen it yesterday, the big, 
square white house with a brick pave- 
ment leading up to it. Set in this 
walk was a generous heart filled with 
flowers, “‘painter’s brush” and “golden 
buttons,” pinks and portulaca. By the 
side of the parlor window on the east 
was a smoke tree, and a grape arbor 
was in the garden. The carriage 
stopped. ‘“Hyeah’s de corner, suh.” 

It had been transformed into a com- 
monplace business block. Not a ves- 
tige of smoke tree or flowers left. 

“Drive me to the hotel,” said the 
passenger, with a kindling sympathy 
for Rip Van Winkle in his heart. He 
felt bereaved. The depression that had 
fallen upon him deepened as he talked 
with the landlord after dinner. It 


I want to see 


EVENINGS 


seemed to him that he had returned 
to a place of tombs. The “boys” were 
gone; the “girls” had passed away. It 
was some minutes before he could 
bring himself to the point of asking 
that for which he had come back. 
“And Colonel Cailborne’s family?” he 
said at last, interrogatively. ‘‘What 
has become of them?” 

The landlord shook his head. ‘‘Most 
of them are gone. The old colonel 
died 20 years ago, I reckon, and his 
wife soon after. John, you remember 
John, the youngest boy, well he was 


killed. His girl lives here with Miss 
Bettie now; she raised her. Mighty 
pretty girl she is, too. They say she 


is going to marry young Fales. You 
remember the Faleses, don’t you?” 
And the voluble landlord switched off 
to a conversational sidetrack. The 
judge did not follow him closely. He 
had the information that he most de- 
sired. 

Miss Bettie Cailborne was at that 
precise moment making strawberry 
preserves. “I won’t put up many,” 
she was thinking rather drearily, as 
she measured out the sugar. “When 
little Bettie’s gone there won't be any- 
body but Delphy and me, and—I’m 
afraid we won’t have much appetite.” 

Life looked a little gray to Miss Bet- 
tie. Little Bettie had been discussing 
only the night before, the arrange- 
ments for her marriage. All of this 
called back a flood of memories to 
Miss Bettie, as she sat in her own 
room late in the day, rocking gently 
in the moonlight. Little Bettie’s con- 
fidence had made her heart strangely 
tender. Did she ever love anybody? 
Ah, she rose from her chair, lighted 
the lamp, and opened a_ bureau 
drawer. 

Life from generation to generation 
is but a repetition of the old. In every 
lonely woman’s heart there is a secret 
drawer, and in it is a faded picture or 
a bundle of letters, or a withered rose- 
bud, meaningless to all but her. Miss 
Bettie’s secret drawer was only a little 
pasteboard box. As she raised the lid, 
the scent of June roses filled the air. 
But one solitary letter, taken from 
among notes and faded flowers, inter- 
ested Miss Bettie. A tender, troubled 
look came into her eyes as she un- 
folded the paper, yellowed with age. 
“How strange it was!"" she mused. 
“How very strange! I will never know 
why he did not come!” 

The letter was replaced at last. Then 
Miss Bettie knelt down to say her 
prayers. Dear, sweet Miss. Bettie! 
Such a fragrant, beautiful flower to 
have been so long ungathered! 

The jam was going into the glasses 
when the doorbell rang. Delphy ush- 
ered the visitor into the dim, shaded 
parlor, and left him to grope for a 
seat alone. After stumbling over an 
embroidered footstool or two, Judge 
Blashford, for it was he, sat thankfully 
down on the horsehair sofa and looked 
around. He reached over and turned 
the venetian blind with an odd feeling 
of acquaintance. It had been a long 
time since he had seen its like. He 
could not have told for the life of him 
what that parlor once held, except a 
beautiful blue-eyed girl who had blot- 
ted out for him all lesser things, but 
when the sunlight filtered through the 
slats it revealed a strangely familiar 
scene. 

A big figured brussels carpet, a 
marble-topped table on which “gift 
books” and “annuals” and little piles 
of family daguerreotypes were primly 
placed around the family Bible in the 
center; a small square piano with flow- 
ered cover, surmounted by a wax cross 
under a glass globe, these were the 
salient features that met his gaze. For 
mural ornaments there was a long 
mirror over the high mantel, and a 
wreath of hair flowers, 

He rose and went to where the 
wreath hung. He remembered it well. 
There was the same rose that he and 
Bettie Cailborne had laughed over in 
those old days. It was made of Sallie 
Miller’s red hair. How radiantly beau- 
tiful Bettie had been in those days! Of 
course she would be changed, that was 
unavoidable, but such color as hers 
could hardly There was a slight 
noise, and he turned. An elderly lady 
with a sweet, wrinkled face stood be- 
fore him. Her hair was almost white, 
and there was a stoop to the shoulders. 

The judge started. He was sure the 
landlord had said that Mrs Cailborne 
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was dead. But he advanced to meet 
her. 

“Mrs Cailborne?” he said interroga- 
tively. 

“Miss Cailborne,”’ she returned in a 
voice that thrilled him with its famil- 
iar sweetness. ‘‘Miss Bettie Cailborne.”’ 

Judge Blashford gasped. He had a 
strong inclination to run. At that mo- 
ment, happening to raise his eyes, he 
caught sight of his own bald head and 
rotund figure in the glass. He had 
forgotten that time stands still for no 
one. 

“May I ask your name?” said Miss 
Bettie. “I think, perhaps, I ought to 
know it.” 

“T am William Blashford,”’ he said. 


“Will Blashford!” Miss Bettie 
steadied herself by a chair. It was 
the name signed to her letter. And 


this was the man that the slender, 
curly-headed collegian had grown to 
be! She had always thought of him 
as young and slender. Miss Bettie felt 
as if she had been personally bereaved. 

When the first embarrassment was 
over, they entered cordially into con- 
versation. They sat together on the 
worn horsehair sofa and talked of old 
times and old friends. They were 
glad to meet; they laughed and chat- 
ted merrily; but each held a hand 
close upon the secret drawer. Eaclt 
thought that the other had forgotten 
all about it. 

Judge Blashford stayed to tea. Miss 
Bettie had stolen from the room when 
little Bettie had come in, and hurriedly 
donned her new black and white or- 
gandie and pinned a Queen of the 
Prairie rose on her breast. Perhaps 
it was the hurry that brought a flush 
to her faded cheek, but as she sat be- 
hind the silver coffee pot and poured 
out delicious coffee, Judge Blashford 
looked at her with deepening interest. 
He was beginning to see a little of the 
Bettie of old. 
® Miss Bettie was a capable house- 
keeper. Judge Blashford was expe- 
rienced enough to know the signs. 
Those hot waffles and broiled chickens 
went straight to the heart hidden be- 
neath his capacious vest. He had not 
had such a meal since—well, for some 
years... Miss Bettie certainly looked 
much younger than he had thought 
at first. They went out on the porch 
after supper, and little Bettie came out 
with a crocheted shawl and reminded 
her aunt that she would be having 
neuralgia if she were not more care- 
ful, and Judge Blashford remarked 
that he had been a good dea! troubled 
latterly himself with rheumatism, and 
they fell to talking about symptoms 
and remedies and preventives. Strange 
to say, a sense of comradeship came 
upon them with this interchange of 
elderly confidences, that had not ac- 
companied the recalling of youthful 
escapades. They had grown old alike, 
and it did not seem to be a matter for 
unmixed regret. They began to talk, 
now, of the sober, sad details of life. 
He spoke to her of the wife of his 
youth, of their separation by death, of 
the children who had left him one by 
one, until now his home was a dreary 
place, and she listened with only pity 
in her eyes. Then she thought of little 
Bettie, and confided to him that she 
had never let the dear child know how 
she dreaded to have her go away. 

Finally the judge took a letter from 
his inside pocket. ‘“‘Miss Bettie,” he 
said, and his tone was very sober, “do 
you remember a letter I sent you on 
the day before I left college?” 

Did she? Ah, could she ever for- 
get? It was the one she had read only 
the night before. 

“Yes,”’ she said. 

“You wrote an answer to it.’”’ 

Miss Bettie’s head drooped assent. 
After all these years, her cheeks flamed 
to think of that answer, and how it 
had been ignored. People used to say 
that Will Plashford had a way of 
playing with girls’ hearts, but she 
had never believed it. He held a let- 
ter yellow with age in his hand. 

“IT sent my letter by mail. I ex- 
pected the answer in the same way. 
You gave it to Henry Hilliard and 
asked him to give it to me.” 

Miss Bettie remembered. His let- 
ter had said in closing, in the romantic 
fashion of their age, “If I may hope, 
send me but the one word, ‘Come.’” 
She had written that word. She had 
sent it by his friend, for she would 
not trust it to the unrertain mails. 

[To Page 355.] 





But he had not replied. 


The next day 
he had gone away amd she had not 
seen him again for 40 years. 

“I did not receive it,”’ he said quietly 
Miss Bettie looked at him wonderingly, 
for it was her letter that he was hold. 


ing in his hand. “I did not receiye 
it,” he repeated, “for just seven years 
Then Henry sent it.to me with a 
humorous letter of explanation. He 
had laid it away in his book and for. 
gotten all about it till he came across 
it by accident. He did not know what 
was in it. When it came I was mar. 
ried and had children about my knee, 
It was too late then for explanation, 
I put it away in my safe, and it has 
been there ever since.” 

He stopped, but Miss Bettie could 
not raise her eyes. He waited a mo- 
ment, and then went on: “I would 
not have you think that this blasted 
my happiness. Life is largely made 
up of substitutes. I had a loving, 
faithful wife and a good family. They 
made for me a true home. I have had 
all the joys of domestic life. You, I 
trust, have not been unhappy.” 

“T have had much to be thankful 
for,” she murmured. She would not 
say more just then. 

“But while this is true,”’ he contin- 
ued, “it is no disloyalty to the dead 
to say that the miscarriage of this 
letter has changed life entirely for 
both of us.” 

She could not speak. She was 
thinking of those sad, sad years of 
waiting before hope died, of the girl 
who thought each morning, “He will 
come to-day,” and each evening, “He 
will surely come to-morrow.” And it 
had been to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
and the years had passed away. She 
had led a useful, busy life; she had 
been content; but still she pitied that 
girl she knew so long ago. 


The judge vas speaking again: 
“Miss Fettie,"” he said, “we have not 
many more years of life. you and I 


” 


We are on the downward slope; but 
he stooped over and took her. thin, 
blue-veined hand in his strong one— 


“shall we not walk together the rest 
of the way?” 

A mist was in Miss Bettie’s eyes, 
It hid from her the portly judge. The 
lover of her youth was beside her 
June roses were blowing again. The 


question she had waited for so long 
had come at last. 

“Will you not speak to me, my 
dear?" the judge said 

And Miss Bettie gave him the an- 
Sswer that had been in her heart for 
40 years. 


——“.Tc55-_ 
One Another. 
MOSES TEGGART 





O’er birds and wild beasts ruthless 
Slain 
We raise much fuss and bother, 
And yet full often heedless pain 


And grieve our trusting brother. 


Our love goes out to flower and bud, 
To things a heart is not in, 

And oft, o’erfond of wild and woods, 
Our sister is forgotten. 


Are those who mourn a violet gone, 
Nor dream how heaven above them 

Grieves sorely when they trample on 
The hearts of those who love them, 


For all dumb creatures hurt or slain 
We grieve, as grieves a brother, 

And yet how oft we heartless pain 
And sore vex one another. 


Oh, while we pity have for birds 
And buds and flowers that perish, 

How cruel ’tis to give cold words 
To those whom we should cherish. 
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A BIG CROP. 

“Well, sonry, how's your pop getting 
along with that new garden fad hes 
trying?” 

“Ma and sister Nell say he’s been 
raising thunder all around the place 
ever since he tried it.” 





“T saw your adv in old reliable A A” 
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Make Spending Money 
by weaving carpets and rugs 
SJ for pour neighbors with o 


The Kewcomb Loom Co., 
21 Second St., Davenport, Is. 





ATIME SAVER 


Washing on the line at 9; you hardly know 


you’ve beenat work, The rotary, 
ball-bearing 


O K Washer 


lengthens out a woman's life. It's the wash- 
erachildcanrun, Wash-day comes sure 
once a week, Whykeep on wearing your- 
self out when in one hour with an O K you 
can do the entire family washing so much 
easier and better? Where we have no 
dealer we sell direct. 

Be vare of the dealer with the exclusivesale machine, 
It’s simply a dodge to get two prices out of you. 

A Personal Guarantee. We nail it in every tub. 
Personal to you the moment you buy. We bind our- 
selves to replace any defective part free of charge for 
one year. Write today for free book. 

H. F. BRAMMER MFC. CO., 
1446 Rockingham Roed, 








Buy your clothing di- 
rect from the mill. Cut 
out the dealer's profits. 
Get two suiis for the 
price of one. All wool 
suits and overcoats 
made to order, hand- 
somely trimmed and 
guaranteed to give satis- 
faction. Many patterns 
to choose from 


Save Half 
Men’s w::: Suits 


and Overcoats 
Made to Order 


$7-5° to $12:5° 


Clothing 
Made 
to Order 
at the 
Mill 














styles and colors. Che- 
: 
in all 
charges paid. Write for 
have sumething that cannot be equaled asa 
to make money fast if you do not write at 


L di E Women’s dress goods 

aqies direct from the mill to 

viots, Broadcloths, Bril- 

liantines, Kerseys, 

Shades samples and catalogue. 

CLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, 
An opening is oifered toa number of live 
agents to represent us in all parts of the 
money maker, It sells at sight in every 
farm home, school library, to teachers and 
once, Unwise to delay,so send your applica- 

tion promptly. First come, first served. 


the wearer at wholesale 
Dress 
Silkdowns. Every yard 
200 Main St., Somerville, N. J. 
country. Profitable, permanent work, We 
s*udents, as wellas town and village homes. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


prices. All the newest 
Patterns 
guaranteed. Express 
You will miss the best chance you ever had 
| Dept.s.B., 52 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 














See OUR GUARANTEE of 
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Weakness of School Consolidation. 
MRS C. 





I am a mother and an ex-teacher. 
I was brought up in the district school 
and after finishing there spent eight 
years in the higher schools. I have 
lived in towns where all the schools 
were consolidated and where they 
were partially consolidated, that is, sev- 
eral were closed because of lack of 
pupils. Others were kept open for 
the younger children while the older 
ones were transported to the central 
school. All those most enthusiastic 
advocates of the system, high in edu- 
cational authority, agree on this point, 
that wherever there is a_ sufficient 
number, the younger children should 
be kept in the rural districts, where 
there is no wasted nervous force inci- 
dent on large numbers. But all argu- 
ments fail to convince me of the ad- 
visability of the consolidation plan. 


A MATTER OF SALARY. 


The pleas of greater economy, better 
teachers, larger classes, and therefore 
more interest and ambition, count for 
nothing. We could have just as good 
teachers in the rural districts if they 
were paid. There is not the chance 
for individual work or interest be- 
tween teacher and pupil in the larger 
class, or ae study of the _ indi- 
vidual needs. We spend money enough 
dragging the children from all quar- 
ters of the town to pay several teach- 
ers most excellent salaries. 

If the object is to better grade the 
schools, why not put that money into 
extra teachers for the rural schools? 
A thoughtless mother once said to me: 
“Itis sucha great saving of shoe leath- 
er.”” A saving of shoe leather, indeed! 
We want to bring up a generation of 
boys and girls who will have energy 
and vim enough to wear out their 
shoes in a useful cause, and not expect 
to ride through life. 

The argument is advanced that the 
mothers feel so safe about the chil- 
cren in cold and stormy weather, as 
they are transported back and forth. 
Is it an advantage for a child who 
has to walk half a mile or more to 
meet the barge on a rainy morning, 
to sit in those wet clothes for a two 
or three-mile drive, when a. brisk 
walk of half that distance would obvi- 
ate any ill effects? Is it an advantage 
to get out of the barge, blue with the 
cole, or listless from the vitiated air 
of a close barge. whose driver lacks 
common intelligence on the question 
of fresh air? Is it an advantage to 
a child, these beautiful autumn and 
spring mornings, to be crowded into a 
barge with a lot of restless youngsters, 
with no occupation save punching and 
teasing one another, or perhaps, as I 
know personally, listening to a discus- 
sion of some scandalous neighborhood 
happening, between the older children 
and the young man driver, himself 
hardly beyond boyhood? On the other 
hand, see the younger children com- 
ing in with their hands full of flowers, 
nuts and stones, their heads full of 
stories of squirrels they have seen 
chasing one another, of turtles and 
snakes in the road, cheeks rosy, eyes 
bright, lungs full of fresh air, wet and 
snowy perhaps from a battle with the 
elements, but what harm? 

My experience with the superintend- 
ent has been somewhat different from 
Mrs B’s, but I do not doubt her word. 
Our superintendent is glad to consult 
with parents, and adapt the school 
course in every way possible to the 
rural needs. 

OBLIGATIONS OF PARENTS. 

Mrs B says we seem to be expected 
only to dress our children and send 
them to school. I agree with her, but 
are we not ourselves somewhat to 


blame? Have we not stood back and | 









said nothing, allowing ourselves to be | 


as dependent 
our children to be? I 
know on good authority that in one 
town in eastern Massachusetts, the pa- 
rents will assert their rights the com- 
ing year, and hire a barge driver them- 
selves, to be considered by the town 
later, because of the refusal of the 
school board to consider their wishes 
in the matter. 
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Country vs City Service—Why do 
girls as a rule prefer working in town 
to working in the country? For the 
excitement and company, we are told. 
Only partly is this true. Having 
worked in both town and country, [ 
can see advantages in each place. The 
country hired girl may have hard 
washings but she does not have so 
much and such particular ironing as 
she who washes for ladies who wear 
light dresses and white skirts seven 
days in the week. She may have to 
cook more food in a year, but it is 
plain and easy: she has no course din- 
ners and swell luncheons to prepare. 
She does not have to skimp and be s»9 
economical as if every mouthful of 
milk, meat, and vegetables had a set 
value. She does not prepare just 
enough for her family and then have 
not enough to go around when som» 
hungry person comes in just at meal 
time. She does not have to sweep a 
large house every morning, answer 
phone and doorbell 50 times a day, eat 
her meals alone in the kitchen, and 
get snubbed and treated as an in- 
ferior being. But the town girl has 
some advantages which the country 
girl should, and will soon have. She 
works in a furnace heated house, her 
own room, along with the rest, being 
always heated and comfortable. In- 
stead of a basin of ice water she has 
@ modern bathroom, instead of a 
smoky stove she has a gas range and 
many other modern improvements 
which help to tip the balance in favor 
of town life—[One Who Has Tried 
Both. 








Opinions of One—lIs it right for a 
woman to marry just for 2 home? TIT 
say most emphatically “no.””. “Home 
is where the heart is,” and is the most 
sacred spot on earth. If a woman 
does not love her husband, she will 
not make him happy; neither will she 


as we are bringing up | 
am glad to, 





be happy and contented with him. | 
Our marriage vow reads something 
like this: “Will you love, honor, 


” 


etc,”"—if we are marrying for a home, 
where does the love come in? Better 
be miserable alone than marry for a 
home and perhaps make another 
more miserable and unhappy than 
yourself. There are too many such 
marriages; and that is one of the 
causes of so many unhappy ones, that 
finally end in divorce, suicide and in- 
— asylums.—[One Who Married for 
ove. 


Farmers, Attention!—Where your 
boy or your girl has studied and re- 
ceived an elementary education, send 
him to the high school, then to col- 
lege if you possibly can. If you can- 
not send him to that higher institution 
send him to a school where he can 
take a short course that he may be 
able to pursue his chosen profession in 
a better manner. 
he will be more successful in his life 
than ever you imagined.—{[District 
School Teacher. 








Jack was intently watching the kit- 


ty wash her face. Seriously he turned 
to Aunt May and asked, “Why don’: 
you put a basin of water on the floor 
so kitty can wash without putting 
her hands in her mouth?”—[M. L 
Taylor. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 
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Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that char- 
coal is the safest and most efficient 
disinfectant and purifier in nature, but 
few realize its value when taken into 
the human system for the same cleans- 
ing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the 
gases and impurities always present in 
the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating on- 
ions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural 
and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one 
form or another, but probably the best 
charcoal and the most for the money 
is in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they 
are composed of the finest powdered 
Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant tasting 
lozenges, the charcoal being mixed 
with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condi- 
tion of the general health, better com- 
plexion, sweeter breath and purer 
blood, and the beauty of it is, that no 
possible harm can result from their 
continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal says: “I ad- 
vise Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges to all 
patients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the complex- 
ion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is great- 
ly benefited by the daily use of them; 
they cost but twenty-five cents a box 
at drug stores, and although in some 
sense a patent preparation, yet I be- 
lieve I get more and better charcoal 
in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 





THE 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 


its Culture for Professional Crowers 
and Amateurs 


By Arthur Herrington 


The most compiete and com prehensive work on the 
cultivation of tue chrysanthemum that has yet been 
published in America. Its scope and character may 
be gleaned from the list of contents, which com- 
prises chapters on culture for exhibition; composts; 
boxes or pots; general cultural 


planting; benches, 


| details; crown and terminal buds; feeding, its object 





Then you will find | 


and application; care of the buds; exhibition and 
judging; specimen plants, chrysanthemum plants in 
six-inch pots; commercial culture; raising from seed 
and hybridizing; sports, hardy chrysanthemums; 
chrysanthemums for south and west; chrysanthe- 
mums in Australia; insect pests and diseases; classi- 
fication and selection of varieties for special pur- 
poses; and history of the chrysanthemum, The book 
will be welcomed both by the professional and 
amateur growers of chrysanthemums, for the lucid, 
comprehensive as well as the practical character of 
its cuntents, which; if strictly followed, cannot 
fail to bring about the desired results, namely, the 
obtaining of large chrysanthemum flowers in the 
greenhouse, and a profusion of bloom in the gar- 
den. Handsomely illustrated. 168 pages. 5x7 inches, 
Price Sc, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


62 Lafayette Place, New York. 
Marquette Bldg, Chicago. 


A GOOD WAY TO 





BEGIN A LETTER 


When writing to an advertiser is to say: 
«I saw your adv. in the old, re- 
liable A. A.” Try it the next time. 
You'll get a more prompt reply than 


you ever did before. 
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Blighted fruit] trees 
are revived again by 


Banner Lye 


Keep your fruit trees healthy, and get the 
full crop that they should yield. You will find 
the remedy given below to be of the greatest 
value in protecting your 

apple trees pear trees 
peach trees plum trees 
from blight. It doesn’t cost much and the in- 
creased yield pays for itself many times over. 
Results are absolutely certain—proved 
by thorough tests. 
This is all you necd for 50 trees : 
z cans Banner Lye 
4 lbs Flowers of Sulphur 
10 lbs Lime 

Mix the Banner Lye and sul- 

phur dry, then make a thing 
vaste by adding water. Slack § 
he lime and add enough 
water to make a thick whi 
wash, Add the Bunner Lye} 
and sulphur, and stir well. B 
Apply to trunk and large 
branches with a whitewash 
brush, Dilute rest until thin § 
enough to spray, then thor. 
oughly spray the tops of the 
trees, 

Use it after the first heavy 
frost in the falland again in 
the early spring, You will then get more and 
better truit trom your trees. 


Your grocer or druzgist sells Banner Lye for 10 cents. 
Send to us for free book, “Uses of Banner Lye.” 


The Penn Chemical Works Philadelphia USA 


EOE 
To Save Your Face 


from irritation and dis- 
comfort, shave your face 
with 


WILLIAMS’ 8'o‘A"? 


Sold everywhere, 
for 2-cent stamp. 
Shavers Guide 
Correctly.” 


The J. B. Williams Co Glastonbury, Conn. 








Free trial sample 
Write for “The 
how to Dress 














We will sena 
FREE pare Rye tng veg BT 


days—if not the best telephone made you don't pay us one 
cent. Cost very littlh—almost nothing to maintain. Great 
help, convenience and money -saver. Send at once. Standard 
Telephone & Electric Co., 854 Jefferson Bt,, Milwaukeo, Wis, 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Piles Quickly 
Cured at Home 


Instant Relief, Permanent Cure—Trial 
Package Mailed Free to All 
in Plain Wrapper. 


Piles is a fearful disease, but 
to cure if you go at it right. 
An operation with the knife is dan- 


easy 


gerous, cruel, humiliating and un- 
necessary. 
There is just one other sure way 


to be cured—painless, safe and in the 
privacy of your own home—it is Pyra- 
mid Pile Cure. 

We mail a trial package free to all 
who write. 

It will give you instant relief, show 
you the harmless, painless nature of 
this great remedy and start you well 
on the way toward a perfect cure. 


Then you can get a full-sized box 
from any druggist for 50 cents, and 
often one box cures, 

If the druggist tries to sell you 
something just as good, it is because 
he makes more money on the sub- 
stitute. 


Insist on having what you call for. 

The cure begins at once and con- 
tinues rapidly until it is complete and 
permanent. 

You can go right ahead with your 
work and be easy and comfortable all 
the time. 

It is well worth trying. 

Just send your name and address to 
Pyramid Drug Co., Pyramid 
Puilding, Marshall, Mich., and receive 
free by return mail the trial package 
in a plain wrapper. 

Thousands have been cured in this 
easy, painless and inexpensive way, in 
the privacy of the home. 

No knife and its torture. 

I’o doctor and his bills. 

All druggists, 50 cents. 


day for a free package. 
sorofula. Send fortestimorials, 


CANCE 80, 8, Mason, M.D., Chatham, N.Y. 
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Write to- 





Nopain, knife or plaster. Pure! 
vegetable. Curcs cancer, tumer 








PATENTS sitcireterences 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 





ass cere erence | 











Simpson-Eddystone 


Black-and-W hites 


are the standard prints 
of the United States and 
have been for over 60 years. 
Their beautiful designs are 
printed in absolutely fast colors on fabrics 
of enduring texture. 
Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-L-ddystone Black-and-W"hites. 
Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


The Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 
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$9.95 






shown in cut, $13.05. 
porcelain lined. Hea 


8-18 size. 
solled 


my wood or coal, 


pay forit a 


for this large 
handsome 
steel range 
without high closet or reservoir, 
high warming closet and reservoir, just as 
Reservoir is 
4 bene top with 6 full 
size cooking holes. ge oven, regular’ 
The body is made of cold 
steel, top and all castings of best 
pig iron. Crate; we use im- 
proved duplex grate, burns 
Sickel band 
on front of main top; brack- 
ets and tea shelves on closet; 
band and ornament on reser- 
voir; oven door, etc. Highly 
polished, making the range 
an ornament in any home. 


OUR TERM 


range or stove, guarantee it to be perfect in construction and ma- 
terial; we = itto reach you in perfect condition, You can 
ter you receive it. You can take it into your own home 





——____ } 
$9.95 for this Write 
——=Heater Sf for 











With! just as illustrated, Burns 
ard or soft coal or wood, 
Has drawn center grate. 
corrugated fire pot, cold 
rolled sheet steel body, 
heavy cast base, large cast 
feed door, ash pit door and 
ash pan, swing top, screw 
draft-regulator. Polished 
urn, nickel top ring, name 
plate, foot rails, etc. 

We have heati 
stoves of every kind, 
Hot blast, air tights, the 
kiad that retails for $3.00, 
for 8Oc. Base burners 
at % the regular price, 
ate the most liberal ever 
made. Wewillshipyou any 



















Ancor r=—i> 


and use it 30 full days. If you do not find it exactly as represent- 


ed and perfectly satisfactory in every way, the biggest bargain in a stove you ever saw or heard of, equal to stoves that retail for 
double our price, you can return it to us and we will pay freight both ways, so you won't be out one single cent. 

T l AD OUT send it to us and we will mail you our free Stove Catalog. Shows over 80 styles stoves and 
CUT & $ g ranges; explains our terms fully, tells you how to order. Don’t buy a stove of any kind une 
a 


ou get our large Stove catalog for 1906 and 1906 
end see our liberal terms and lowest prices over mado. 


MARVIN SMITH CO. CHICAGO. 





**] SAW YOUR ADV. IN 
THE OLD, RELIABLE A. A.”’ 


It you begin every letter you write to an advertiser 
with the words above, you will be sure to geta prompt 
good treatment from our 


answer and exceptionally 
advertisers. 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
62 Lafayette Place, Hougrect. a. 


Marquette Building. - icago, Ill. 








“School Agin.” 


E. A. BRININSTOOL. 





School begins again to-day— 
Ain't no fun no more fer me. 
Can’t run ’round dressed up the way 
That I’ve done three months, by gee! 
Got to wash all slick an’ clean, 
Brush my clothes an’ comb my hair, 
An’ maw says I can’t be seen 
At school with my feet all bare. 


No more fishin’, blame it all! 
Fish pole’s hid out of my reach. 
Jest have Saturdays fer ball; 
Can’t go wadin’ at the beach. 
Jest when I am havin’ fun 
With the kids ’at’s in our block, 
Maw says, “Time fer school, my son, 
Half-past eight now by the clock.” 


’*Nen she makes me scrub my face, 
An’ put on my bestest clo’es, 
Pull my stockin’s on an’ lace 
Up my shoes an’ wipe my nose. 
’Nen she says: ‘‘Now, Johnny, dear, 
Pay attention at school, do; 
Learn your lessons good, an’ hear 
What the teacher says to you.” 


’"Nen she kiss me, an’ I go 

Off to school with book an’ slats. 
I have got to hurry, though, 

Maw says, er I may be late. 
’"Nen she calls out after me, 

Loud,, so I be sure to hear: 
*“’*Member what I said, an’ be 

A good boy now, Johnny, dear.” 


S’pose I got to go, but I 

Ruther stay at home an’ play. 
Maw she tells me by an’ by 

I won't talk to her that way. 
When I get growed up I'll be 

Glad I learned in school so well; 
Says she knows what’s best fer me— 

Blame it all, there goes the bell! 


-— 
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Bob, the Pet of the Family. 


DAKOTA, 








Father bought Bob when he was five 
years old and his mate was Dolly. 
They would come’ at my call at any 
time, no matter how much father 
shouted “whoa!’’ Bob soon learned 
to paw for bread, apples, etc. All I 
need say is “Bob, if you will paw I'll 
give you some bread.” Instantly a 
slender foreleg is extended and lightly 
touched the ground, but if the re- 
ward is not forthcoming at once, there 
is a vigorous digging up of the earth. 

While coming from town one day 
father saw a runaway team coming 
behind him. Hastily turning a nearby 
corner, he stopped and saw one horse 
go into the ditch while the other was 
on the bridge. They were still hitched 
together and hung over the railing. 
Bob watched with interest and for a 
long time whenever he passed that 
corner, he’d turn to look up at that 
bridge. 

Our house was on a hill and the 
Grive from the west into the yard was 
up quite a grade. One day a man un- 
dertook to drive up there with a tank 
of water and, although he had a large 
team, they couldn’t get it a rod from 
the foot of the hill. My husband was 
drawing off grain with Bob and Dolly. 
Bob watched the unsuccessful at- 
tempts of the water team a long time, 
then threw up his head with a long 
whinney, as much as to ask if they 
wanted help. One of the horses an- 
swered. Again Bob whinnied. Then 
my husband took him and Dolly and 
hitching them on to the tank gave 
them the word, and with a few strong 
jumps, the load stood at the top of the 
hill. They had been up that grade 
with loads before and knew just how 
it must be done. 

In the spring of 19— we 
west, bringing all our horses, and as 
father would live in town, he kept 
Bob for driving. But he was home- 
sick and lonesome. After a _ long, 
searching gaze around the country, 
there would come a sharp, long-drawn 
out whinney. And there were so many 
strange things. Jack rabbits bounded 
up from almost under his feet, prairie 
hens fluttered up on every side, huge 
rocks hung from fence corners and 
dreadful looking things came rolling 
across the prairies right toward him. 
None of these had he ever seen before. 

For more than a year Bob has been 
driven on a light delivery wagon for a 
store and the work just suits him. He 


moved 











is fat and lazy and although he can 
go, his pace is reguiated to suit him- 
self. He often goes to and from the 
store and home alone. The school 
children think this a good chance to 
ride but when they run for the wagon 
with a kick and a squeal Bob is off 
for home. He always looks around to 
see what is put in the wagon and never 
fails to take the hotel order to its 
proper destination of his own accord, 


We don’t know how he can tell, un. 
less by the large number of canned 
goods delivered there. 

If it is too hot facing the sun, he 


goes out into the street, turns around 
and comes back to his post, back to 
the sun. No matter where he sees me 
or hears my voice, he always calls to 
me and he and my driving horse 
always exchange greetings. 
nae 
The habit of securing suflicient anda 
regular sleep is one of the best pro- 
moters of longevity. 
















We 





have been a Mail Order 
House for 90 Years. 
a 


Our Catalogue Saves Your Money, 

20,000 Money Saving Bargains sent to 
you without charge, although it 
costs 75 cents a copy. 


DEALERS IN RELIABLE 
MERCHANDISE ONLY. 


ae 
We are located in the commercial 
center of America, where we can buy 
and sell to better advantage aud where 
freight and express rates are lower 
than any other city in America. 








Postage 
Paid 


$2.50 


We sell watches suitable for boys or anyone else 
who don’t require absolute accuracy as low as Ni but 
we desire to call particular attention 
to the handsome full size men’s watch 
made like the highest priced watches 
and not to be confused with the small 
clock-like watches usually sold at low 
prices. In a solid nickel case, either 
plain polish or engine turned. The 
works are our celebrated “Century,” 
7 jewels, highly polished, nickel finish 
with fancy damaskeening, quick train 

»Olished regulator. Regular anchor 
fever escapement. Porcelain enamel 
dial with marginal minute figures. 
Would be a bargain at #5, and is only 
offered for less to show thewonderfully 


low prices we can make. $2 50 
s 


Order this week for only 


White, Van Glahn & Ca, 


0.6 Chatham Sq., N. Y. City. 
Established 1816. 


OLDEST MAIL ORDER 
VALE LADUE 


















Books for Home Builders 


Modern House Plans for Everybody....Keed 1.8 
Cottage Housed  .....cccsccececeveceese -Re 10 
Barn Plans and Outbuildings... : 1.00 
Homes for Home Builders ........- ooee- King . 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
Chicago, Ul. 
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Our Pattern Offer. 
What would we do without the big 
apron to save our gowns from the 
dust and soil of household duties? 


always want to change 
ner frock to get dinner nor to do a lit- 
tle dusting, and the apron which cov- 
ers one from top to toe is a “friend in 
need.” The best of these aprons cover 
one completely and No 6329 is one fill- 
jng just this requirement. The neck 
is low enough to be easy and not in- 
with the collar, the sleeves are 
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No 6329 


Work 
bust. 


Apron, 32, 34, 36, 38 
10-inch 


rous enough to take in any kind of 


a sleeve and a large pocket of- 
fr environs for handkerchief, 
} ‘ the odds picked up about the 
h é The garment reaches nearly to 
t] hottom of the dress and is full 
‘ th to allow for the fullness of the 

4707—Here is a suit in brown 
serge Which will please the most par- 
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hie wy 
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No 4707— 


3, 4, 


30y’s Russian Suit, 2, 


v and G years. 


ticular son of America. The broad 

r collar and front edges are close- 
Stitched and the narrow cu is fin- 
1 in the same manner. A jaunty 
} © pocket appears on the upper left 


n d side in which a watch or hand- 
ke rehief may be carried. A belt of 
le ther or the material girdles the 
bh use in long waisted effect. The 
Shield may be omitted when destred. 


HOW TO ORDER, 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
fatterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 


HOUSEHOLD 


Handy Sideboard, 


WEBB DONNELL. 





This design shows a sideboard that 
is located in the kitchen, but has its 
front flush with the inside of the din- 
ing room wall. The back of the cen- 
tral open space is a door that slides 











TUE SIDEBOARD FROM 


DINING ROOM. 


upward, permitting food to be set 
through from the kitchen, and soiled 
dishes to be removed from dining 
room to kitchen. 

On either side of this space are 
china closets opening into the dining 
room, while below are drawers, clos- 
ets and shelves for use in the dining 
room. The china closets have fancy 
glass doors, which may be of the de- 
sign shown, or any other that is pre- 
ferred. 

On the kitchen side there is a wide 
shelf, whose convenience will be read- 
ily apparent and doors opening into 


the china closets. Above the sideboard, 
on the kitchen side, 
pans, 


is a broad shelf 


where large firkins, or other 














~™ its 


THE REVERSE SIDE IN TIE KITCTIEN. 
large articles, not in common use, can 
be placed. Such a_e sideboard 
easily be built in a 
use, aS well as in a house in process 
of construction. 





—_—_—_—__qg>——_ 
Old-Time Tomato Ketchup—Select 1 
pk good, solid tomatoes. Wash thor- 
oughly and cut into halves. Put in 
a porcelain-lined kettle, add %4 oz 
whole cloves, 1 oz allspice, 1 doz small 
bird peppers crushed, 4 bay leaves, 2 
tablespoons whole mustard, 4 inches 
stick cinnamon broken, oz green 
ginger slices, or a little dried unground 
ginger pounded, + onions chopped fine, 
4 cloves of garlic cut into slices. Bring 
this to a boil and simmer gently for 
three-quarters of an hour, then press 
through a sieve. Return the pulp to 
the fire and cook quickly, so as not to 
destroy the color, until very thick. Add 
1 pt vinegar and cook 15 minutes 
longer. Add 4 level tablespoons salt, 
1 level tablespoon white pepper, take 
from the fire, bottle while hot, cork 
and stand the bottles in a baking pan, 
partly filled with water and put them 
into a moderate oven for one hour. 
Take the bottles out, dip the tops 
quickly in melted sealing wax and 
stand aside to cool.—[T. W. Lloyd. 





Oyster Fritters: Drain 30 oysters and 
chop fine. Beat 2 eggs until light; mix 
with 1 cup milk, 2 cups sifted flour, 
level teaspoon baking powder and 1 
teaspoon salt. Beat until smooth, add 


the oysters, mix thoroughly and drop |, 


into boiling lard. When done, remove 
them and serve at once. 


AFFAIRS 


} 


PRK . 


A Heavy Load to Carry 


“ALL IS WELL THAT ENDS WELL.” 





Along with dyspepsia comes nervous- 
ness and general ill-health. Why? Be-| 
cause a disordered stomach does not per- 
mit the food to be properly digested, and 
its products assimilated by the system, 
On the other hand the blood is charged 
with poisons which come from this dis- 
ordered digestion, and in turn the nerves 
are not fed on good, red blood, and we see 
symptoms of nervousness, sleeplessness 
and general breakdown. It is not head 
work that does it, but poor stomach work. 
With poor, thin blood the body is not 
protected against the attack of germs of 
grip, bronchitis and consumption. Fortify 
the body at once with Dr. Pierce’s Golden | 
Medical Discovery—a rare combination 
of native medicinal roots without a par- 
ticle of alcohol or dangerous drugs. 

No man is stronger than his stomach. 
Let the greatest athlete have Gyeqepele 
and his muscles would soon fail. Phys- 
ical strength is derived from food. If 
@ man has insufficient food he loses 
strength. If he has no food he dies. 
Food is converted into nutrition through 
the stomach and bowels. It depends on 
the strength of the stomach to what 
extent food eaten is digested and assimil- 
ated. People can die of starvation who 
have abundant food to eat, when the 
stomach and its associate organs of di-| 

estion and nutrition do not perform 

eir duty. Thus the stomach is really | 
the vital organ of the body, the 
stomach is “weak” the body will be weak 
also, because it ig upon the stomach the: 











| tressful ailments. 
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body relies for its strength. And as the 


body considered as a whole is made up of 


its several members and organs, so the 


weakness of the body as a consequence 
of “weak” stomach will be distributed 


}among the organs which compose the 


body. If the body is weak because it is 
ill-nourished that physical weakness will 
be found in back and knees, in hands and 
feet equally. So also will the weakness 


| be equally distributed among the organs, 
| heart, liver, kidneys, etc., being propor- 
tionately weak according to the amount 
of the reduction of ¢beir daily ration of 


nutrition. 


By way of example take the case of 
the Assistant Treasurer of the Catholic 
Foresters at Quebec, Mr. Louis Pare, 
who writes: 

“For years after my health began to fail, 
my head grew dizzy, eyes pained me, and my 
stomach was sore all the time, while every- 
thing I would eat would seem to lie heavy 
like lead on my stomach. The doctors 
claimed that it was sympathetic trouble due 
to dyspepsia, and prescribed for me, and 
although | took their powders regularly yet 
I felt no better. My wife advised me to t 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery—an 
stop taking the doctor’s medicine. She 
bought me a bottle and we soon found that I 
began to improve, so I kept up the treat- 
ment. I took on flesh, my stomach became 
normal, the digestive organs worked per- 
fectly and I soon began to look like a differ- 
ent person. I can never cease to be gratef 
for what your medicine has done for me an 
I certainly give it highest praise.” 


THE SFCRET OUT. 


To refute the many false and malicious 
attacks, bogus formula and other un 
truthful statements published by com- 
peting and disgruntled medicine men 
concerning Doctor Pierce’s World-famed 
Family Medicines the Doctor has decided 
to publish all the ingredients entering 
into his “Golden Medical Discovery,” 
Hereafter every bottle of this medicine 
leaving the great Laboratory at Buffalo, 
N. Y., will bear upon it a full list of al 
the ingredients entering into the com- 
pound, printed ‘n plain English. 


eat mg ORIGINAL inte Lover 

asank “» first put up by o Y, 
R. V. Pierce over 40 years ago. 

oman have been Rad i , - 


2 mitated but 
never equaled. They're made of purely veg- 
etable, concentrated and refined medicinal 
principles, extracted from native America 
roots and plants. They speedily relieve an 
cure foul, torpid and deranged Stomachs, 
Livers and Bowels and their attendant dis- 
One or two a laxative 
three or four a cathartic. 
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HAND SAPOLIO DOES, vy a 


method of its own, what 


other soap can not do. 


If you want a velvet skin, don’t PUT ON prep- 
arations, but TAKE OFF the dead skin, and let 
the new perfect cuticle furnish its own beauty. 





HAN D SAPOLIO neither coats over 


the surface, nor does it go down into the pores 


and dissolve their necessary oils. 


It opens the 


pores, liberates their activities, but works no 
chemical change in those delicate juices that 
go to make up the charm and bloom of a per- 
fect complexion. Test it yourself. 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients, 
Its cost is but a trifie, its use a fine habit, 








BY vsIne THe “ 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR 
Fita any Stove or Furnace, Price from $2to | 
$12. Write for booklet on heating homes. | 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR Co. | 
35 Furnace St., Rochester, N.Y. | 


SAVE Ye Your FUEL | 


Aska 





$ <p aDaySur 


the locality where you live. 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee aclear profit 
of 83 for every day's work, abeolutely sure 


ROYAL MANUFACTURING (0., 


Send ns your address 
and we will show you 
how to make $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we 
furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 
Send us your address and we will 


Write at once 


Box 133% Detroit, Mich. 


Climates Wear Out, Smokes, Sprays and “ Specifies” onl 

relieve symptome; they cannot cure. Our constitution 

treatment removes the CAUsts of Asthma and Hay Fever 
from the blood and nervous gram. Our patients »njoy life 
withouttheslightest return of symptoms, tite improved, 
blood enriched, nerves otvengthened , health restored. Book 
4. Free, explaining our methods, with reports of many in- 
teresting cascs. Address P. Marold Mayes, Buffalo, 5. Y. 


Absotutely cured, Never to return. 
A Boon to sufferers, Acts like magic 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Addresa, 
<_ D-£.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me, 











See OUR GUARANTLIE of AD 


VERT] oxae on Laitorwal Page. 





Get it 
from your 
Druggist, 


oe STRENGTH-GIVER, CHILDREN 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 








A 1150 POUND 0G 


RAPIDLY GROWING 


TO A 1700 LB. HOG 


International Stock 
Food Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Dear Sirs:—I enclose pho- 
tograph of our big hog 
which is 39 inches high, 
7%, feet long and weighs 
1150 pounds. This hogis 
strong and active and we 
believe he will develop into 
a 1600 or 1700 pound hog 
with continued use of 
“International Stock Food.” 

Yours truly, 
THOS. GASAWAY. 


Latham, Illinois 
WE HAVE THOUSANDS OF TESTIMON- 
IALS ON FILE IN OUR OFFICE AND 
WILL PAY YOU $1000 CASH IF THEY 
ARE NOT GENUINE. 


1§1SO LB. HOGS PRODUCED BY 


3 FEEDS For ONE CENT 


raph being on file in our office for inspootlt on, 


$1000. " CASH a 


We will pay you $500 in cash if this ongravé ying te not a eorrest reproduction ‘of the photograp h of this hog as sent us by Mr, Gasaway, 








A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE WORLD. 
FAMOUS DAN PATCH 1:56 
TAKEN IN MOTION. 


DAN PATCH 


$75 Cash *#For any boy or girl under 18 years 
ofage raising the largest calf to six 


months of age. 
$75 Ca &2Z”For any boy or girl under 18 years 
of age raising the largest colt to six 
months of age. 
OD PP PP PSP PP IPP PPP ILPIP PILL IPL III IPP PPP LPP LALLA 
$25 Cash a2” For any boy or girl under 18 years 
of age raising the largest lamb to four 
months old. 


PAARAPRAPDAALALDAADALLAAAL 


SPPAPARAIFIIDAANIIIOOOOOr LAS PDA LDADLPD LPL LLL NA 
$50 Cash S27 For any woman reporting the 
largest amount of butter from one cow 
for any 90 days. 
rrnerrnsnseyv—=—"“WV—~”" 


PPB PPP IPP PILL P PPL PELL LPP PP LPP PP PL 
$25 Cash &@° For any woman reporting the 
largest amount of milk from one cow 


for any 60 days. 

PALO OSYYV™ 

$50 Cas 8S” For any man or woman reporting 
largest amouut of milk from 5 cows 


for any 60 days. 

$50 Cas 827° Forany man, woman or boy rais* 
ing the largest numberof pigs from 5 

sows to four months of age. 

LLL LALA LL ALA LLLLGLGLGLGLLVFGFLYFVLYLYVPLPFLLILFVIPMMVM_ 

$95 Cash &@” For any man, woman or boy rais- 
ing the-largest number of pigs from 

one sow to two months of age. 


PPPPAPAP PP PPP ALS PP PL PLP PLL PED P DDD 


LLDPPLIS SIS SSSI 


These Premiums are open to any 
all competing animals. 


can select any months for your tests during ‘this specified time. We do not require you to feed an 
but leave matter of amount used to your own judgment. 
If two or more make the same report the money wiil be divided equally. Atthe end of your test we require your written statement 
as to time you started your test, amount of “International Stock Food” used and the result, and this statement to be signed by yourself and two 
Animals competing for one prize must not be reported for any other prize. Each prize must be won by different animals. 


results, 


witnesses. 


report appears to contain a self evident error, we reserve right of asking party to make a sworn statement, 
Patch Colored Lithographs, Offered Free On This Page, If You Have Not Received One. 
You stand as good a chance as anyone in securing several hundred dollars in cash. 
name and address, will be published in all the leading ‘Farm Papers” having over Five Million Farmer Subscribers. 


test, but we do not require it. 


$25 Cash &#For anyone reporting largest num- 
ber of pigs farrowed by one sow, dead 
and alive counted. 


$125 Cash B2For anvor 


SPF For anyone showing largest gain 
days. 
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for one car load of steers for any 90 
OLA PPP PALL DPF LLIN IOWOOawaenssnems> ssn ssa J" 
$25 Cash @@For anyone showing largest gain 
for two Steers for any 90 days. 
PPP IID AAD AARARAADIAAAAAAAnn 
$125 Cash &@For anyone showing largest gain 
for one car load of hogs for any 90 days. 


$25 Cash #2-For anyone showing largest gain 
for ten hogs for any 90 days. 
LPL LANA APP 
$25 Cash @ For anyone raising the largest hog 
to six months of age. 
BPA MDMOMWOWOHOm~mmMm@bn——o((t—l—W Pen 


$25 Cash &27_ Hor anyone showing the greatest 
gain for one hog for any 90 days. 


$25 Cash aSPor anyone reporting smallest 
amount of grain used for 8 team work- 
ing every day for any 60 days. 


man, woman, boy or girlin the world on the following conditions: 
The time limit is, for reports on animals and the tests, for any time between May Ist, 1905, and May Ist 
certain amount of 
ood” as you think will give you best paying 


Feed as much of “International Stock 


decided by us on the written statements which will be open for public inspection at any time. 


COLORED 


1:56 


LITHOGRAPH 


This Splendid Picture is a Reproduction of the Photograph shown above, which was taken by our own artist. It is 18x24 and in Six Brilliant Colors. It is as life like as if you saw 
Dan coming down the track and shows him pacing a 1:56 clip with every foot off of the ground. 
that has ever appeared on earth. Dan is in better shape than ever this year and will surely lower his own wonderful record, 
a mile in 1:59% at the Minnesota State Fair and he followed this up in four days withe mile in 1:57%4, with the last quarter in : 
eating “International Stock Food" every day for three years and it has given him better digestion and assimilation and more cuenath. endurance and speed. 
champion when we bought him but has broken eight world records since that time. 


32° DAN PATCH 1:56 IS OWNED BY INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO.-@% 


We would like a photograph of the animals before and after 


ABSOLUTELY 


Every Farmer and Stockman should have a picture of the Fastest Harness Horse 
- his first public appearance this year he paced 
27% seconds, which is a 1:50 gait. 


$25 Cash S@For anyone reporting the 
largest gain for one mule inany 

60 days. 

$95 Cas S For anyone reporting the 
largest gain for a horse or mare 

in any 60 days. 
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$50 Cash S@ For anyone reporting the 
largest gain for 25 sheep for 

any 90 days. 
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$25 Cash &2”For anyone reporting the 
largest wool clip from five 


RIRDADAS PARP PARADA III 
$25 Cash S@ For anyone reporting the 
largest gain in ten sheep for 
any 90 days. 
WADRAA ADAP DP PDP PPD 
$25 Cash &*@ For anyone reporting the 
largest gain for five goats for 
any 90 days. 
RA 
$25 Cash S27” For anyone reporting the 
largest wool clip from five 


sheep. 
~ 
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goats. 
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$25 Cash @* For anyone reporting larg 
est number of first prizes won 
in 1905 for one ram. 
“International Stock Food” is to be fed to 
1906. Y ou 
‘International Stock Food,” 


If any 
You Must Send For One Of the Dan 


The results, inc/uding 
Premiums will be 


FREE 


Dan has been 
He was not a 








Ist, HOW MUCH STOCK OF ALL KINDS YOU OWN? 
2nd. NAME PAPER IN WHICH YOU SAW THIS OFFER. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL PICTURE MAILED FREE fiit IF YOU WRITE US 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, penne aia 
a 


Largest Stock Food Factory i in the World, 
Capital Paid in $2,000,000, 


ee ie 
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